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HOUSE OF COMMONS..--Avcust 8. 


MOTION OF MR. E. L. BULWER, FOR REPEALING THE 
STAMP-DUTY ON NEWSPAPERS. 


In common with all those who desire the removal of every impedi 
ment in the way of diffusing knowledge, we looked with considerable 
anxiety to the fate of this motion of Mr. Bu.wer, which has been upon 
the books nearly the whole of the present session, and which having 
been put off, from day to day, not less, we believe, than four or five 
times in succession, we had hoped would have been pressed to- 
night in spite of every obstacle, so as to give the country an opportu- 
nity of seeing who were favourable to the removal of this odious 
impost, and who were not. It was with great disappointment, there- 
fore, that we heard Mr. Butwer withdraw his motion until the next 
session, though we cannot attach blame to him, knowing, as we well 
do, how urgent are the entreaties of those who feel an interest in such 
postponements, and feeling how hopeless it is to attempt to retain the 
ear of an unwilling audience, or to force anything against the supposed 
common consent of the ministerial party. Though the motion is thus 
postponed, however, we cannot deny ourselves the opportunity of 
stating briefly our own views on this most important question. 


Whoever has deeply reflected on the construction and constitution of 
society, cannot fail to have been satisfied of this great truth---that the 
more extensively men can be made educated and intelligent beings, the 
more rapidly will justice and happiness be advanced on the earth. To 
make them intelligent, the two great agents are, education and experi- 
ence ; and both of these may be said, in some degree, to consist in the 
progressively accumulating knowledge of facts, and in the exercise of 
the reasoning. powers upon the events made known through that 
medium. But there is a degree of labour and exertion required for the 
acquisition of knowledge, in what may be called severe study, which 
none but minds especially gifted with an earnest desire for knowledge 
will endure ; and hence it becomes desirable to tempt such persons to 
read, by stimulating their curiosity, and laying before them information, 
in the shape of news, so as to induce them to become acquainted 
with events while they are passing before them, and while they form 
part of the topics of the day, as they would feel no interest in the 
very same events, if deferred to a future period, and permitted to form 
a history of times gone by. 
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It is this which makes newspapers so acceptable to all classes of 
persons. Thousands will read these vehicles of daily occurrences who 
will read nothing else, and tens of thousands thus become acquainted 
with facts which they would never take the trouble to glean from any 
other quarter. The newspapers of England are therefore the most 
powerful lever that can be wielded for good or for evil: and if it were 
possible for any government to possess the entire control over them, 
there is no doubt that their influence would be found more powerful 
than the fiat of King, Lords, and Commons combined. Their numbers, 
however, render their entire subserviency to government impossible ; 
and in their very extension the people have a security against their 
being made to become the engines of their oppression. 


But though the government cannot command the newspapers to do 
their bidding, they can do much towards making them the vehicles of 
much more useful information than they are at present ; and when so 
purified or improved, they can do still more to bring them within the 
reach of every reader in the land. The people will have something to 
read; and it is very desirable that this wish should be gratified; but in its 
gratification it is of the utmost importance that what they do read 
shall be of the best kind, as the food of the newspapers is very rarely 
quite neutral---it is either nutritious mental diet, or it is powerful 
mental poison-—and it depends greatly upon the legislature of the 
country which of these two forms it shall assume. 


The history of a newspaper in the present day is pretty nearly 


this:—Some publisher, or person connected with the political or lite- 
rary world, conceives the design of a paper, which shall contain some 
attractive feature that will command an extensive sale—either bold 
opinions—or early intelligence—or great variety of talent—or pecu- 
liar sources of information—and he announces and starts his paper 
accordingly. Suppose it to be a daily one—the smallest amount of 
capital with which he can prudently start is £20,000. He goes on 
for the first year full of virtuous resolutions—he will have none but a 
perfectly independent editor—he will advocate no cause that he does 
not thoroughly approve—he will support no political interest but on 
grounds of conscientious preference—he will puff no bad books—ad- 
vertize no quack medicines—report no obscene trials--mention no 
boxing matches, or other sporting intelligence---and will make his 
paper, in short, a vehicle of useful knowledge, refined sentiment, and 
honest and unbought opinions. What is the result? His standard of 
excellence being high, he has but few readers; for no axiom can be 
more clear than this---that in proportion to the elevation of any intel- 
lectual effort, so must the circle of those who can appreciate it be nar- 
rowed : and in proportion as that standard is lowered in the scale, so 
will the circle of those who can relish it be widened. A year elapses, 
and he finds £10,000 out of his £20,000 spent and gone, without hav- 
ing yet reached the point of paying his expenses. He begins to rus 
minate on the possible issue of his undertaking. He consults some 
man of business, by whom he is told that he must not be quite so fas 
tidious---he must espouse some party cause, and he will be read by the 
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friends of that party. He tries the experiment, as an unconditional 
admirer of Whig or Tory, West Indian or Abolitionist; and he sue- 
ceeds beyond his expectations. Elated with the success of this experi- 
ment, the man of business advises some other. He introduces now and 
then the details of an atrocious murder, and a trial for criminal conver- 
sation. The paper still increasing in circulation, he ventures a step 
further, and gives a full report of a pugilistie combat, the particulars 
obtained perhaps by express. The flash-houses, or resorts of low gam- 
blers, take it in accordingly. He announces that his paper has greatly 
risen in circulation, and advertizers begin to patronize him. But many 
will not announce either their books or their wares, but on condition of 
praise being bestowed on both. They are yielded to, and the paper 
still flourishes: until, at length, descending from one step to another 
in the effort to please the multitude, success is obtained, but at the utter 
loss of all character, and the total destruction of that refinement and 
independence which were its first recommendations. 


Now, strange as it may seem, we contend that the Stamp Duties are 
the cause of all this moral evil. By reason of the immense cost of 
sending forth a newspaper, of which the stamp constitutes a very large 
portion, a great number of readers ‘must be had to yield the requi- 
site return. The very expense of the paper is itself a prohibition to 
its being taken in by single individuals, except of the richer classes, 
the cost being about £10 per annum. It must be therefore pushed 
into hotels, taverns, clubs, news rooms, &c., to be read by all the mem- 
bers at a comparatively small expense to each. But the choice of one 
paper over another for such a purpose being wholly dependent on the 
majority of those who frequent such places, that paper will be sure to 
be the most acceptable which pleases the greatest variety of tastes.— 
The purely political or the purely literary will not do. It must have 
silly gossip and mischievous scandal, exciting accidents and party defa- 
mation, to make its way against other rival competitors; and finding 
it cannot succeed to the extensive enjoyment of public favour without 
these, they are all in time added, so that there is a constant tendency 
to progressive deterioration; and although every now and then new 
papers start up, which are characterized by both talent and purity for 
the short time they last, yet their perpetual failure to ensure an ade- 
quate degree of support only proves the difficulty of commanding sue- 
cess by such elements as these. 


If the Stamp Duties upon newspapers were removed, the whole course 
of things would be changed. We should then see excellent political jour- 
nals, undertaken by men of the highest talent and character, who would 
find, in a comparatively limited circle of readers, abundant means of 
support. - A division of labour would take place in newspapers’as in 
other things. Some would be exclusively political, others exclusively 
commercial—some literary, others scientifie---some reporting the pro- 
ceedings at law, and others recording the caprices of fashion--and 
each sold at a very moderate price. But no such heterogeneous com- 
pounds, of such gigantic dimensions and such incongruous materials as 
the London daily papers, would ever obtain a a except in 
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clubs and taverns: while every family enjoying an income of £50 a 
year might afford itself a cheap daily paper if confined to political sub- 
jects, of ‘moderate dimensions and selling at a penny or twopence, which 
it might do, if the duties on paper and the stamps were taken off. 

That this would be of the greatest benefit to the whole community 
who can doubt? Political information is of the highest possible value 
to all classes of society; and more crimes and follies are committed for 
the want of a right understanding of the relative duties of rulers and 
subjects---which constitutes the science of politics-—-than from any 
other cause. Ignorance of every kind is bad, but political ignorance is 
especially mischievous: and yet, instead of the Government of England 
facilitating as they ought to do the general dispersion of this ignor- 
ance and the diffusion of some political knowledge in its stead, they 
permit a Penny Magazine to go unstamped, containing intelligence of 
far inferior value, and what the people do not want---they tolerate the 
publication unstamped of the most contemptible trash in twopenny vio- 
lators of the law---while the legitimately and ably conducted political 
papers, which would convey the most important information to every 
man’s family and his fire-side if permitted to go free, are taxed with a 
stamp of fourpence each, more than doubling the charge at which it 
could be otherwise rendered to the buyer. 

If the Government were wise enough to perceive its own interest, 
which ought to be that of the people, in this affair, they would abolish 
this odious impost without a moment's delay. They would make every 
instrument of diffusing information as free and untrammelled as pos- 
sible---they would never dream of putting a tax upon knowledge, and 
then lamenting the prevalence of ignorance, and consequently of 
crime and expense---for these follow each other as surely as cause and 
effect. They would raise the revenue, now produced by this means, 
from any other source, and would see, that as knowledge i is a source 
of wealth and happiness, as well as of power, it is to the interest of the 

whole community that every member of it should possess as large an 
amount as possible of this wealth and happiness-creating element, to 
increase, by his own riches, the bulk of the general store. But the 
Government are not wise enough to perceive this ; and therefore they 
have resisted, and will resist, every attempt to promote the strengthen- 
ing of public opinion, by the increased spread of knowledge. It is 
for this very reason, however, that we regret Mr. Butwer did not give 
this castle of ignorance another violent assault, for it is only by re- 
peated, as well as heavy blows, that it is to be brought to the ground. 





MOTION OF MAJOR FANCOURT FOR ABOLISHING FLOG- 
GING IN THE ARMY. 

This is another of the motions that was, this evening, withdrawn for 
fhe present, and put off for the next session, and on the same grounds 
as that of Mr. Buiwer, namely, that the near approach of the close 
ef the session, and the general desire manifested on all sides to get 
through the remaining portion of the public business, made it hopeless 


to discuss any single topic with advantage, unless it enjoyed the coun- 
tenance of ministers. 
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Our readers will remember that this is one of those abuses in our 
system of discipline, to which, very early in the session, we took oeca- 
sion to draw the attention of the House; and that on the evening 
when it stood for discussion, and we were about to bring it forward, 
Mr. Exice, the Secretary at War, gave a public and solemn assurance 
that the Government then had instructions actually preparing to be 
issued to the army, interdicting the practice of flogging, excepting 
only in the extreme cases of mutiny, or drunkenness on duty. Though 
we are of opinion that flogging is not the proper mode of punishment, 
even for offences like these, yet we were willing to give the experi- 
ment of any restriction of the practice a fair trial, as preliminary to its 
entire abolition ; and, accordingly, the resolution prepared on that 
occasion to be submitted to the House was withdrawn. Lord Dar- 
LINGTON, soon after, being alarmed lest this “ good old practice” 
should really become extinct, placed a notice on the books, of his 
intention to move a resolution to the effect---That though it might be 
desirable to restrict the practice of flogging within the narrowest 
practicable limits, yet that it would be dangerous to the discipline of 
the army to abandon it altogether. On this, Major Fancourr sub- 
mitted a notice of a motion for its entire abolition, as altogether 
unnecessary; but Lord Darutneton’s motion not having come on, 
this of Major Fancourt’s was also withdrawn, and the subject remains 
just as we left it. In the next session we shall move for returns of the 
number of punishments inflicted subsequent to Mr. Exuice’s pledge, 
with the reasons for each; and be then in a condition to determine 
whether the pledge has been redeemed, or whether it be desirable to 
press still further for its immediate and entire abolition. 


DISORDERLY PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEADERS OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


We have frequently had occasion to bring before our readers, 
descriptions of the riot and disorder, of which St. Stephen's Chapel 
has been the scene, during the present year; and we had began to 
hope that their exposure would have had the effect of preventing their 
recurrence, especially towards the close of the session, when it might 
have been thought that all parties would have seen the propriety of 
making a decent termination of their labours. But, as it began in rude- 
ness, so it seems destined to close in disorder; and whatever qualities 
certain members of the House may have, they seem determined to 
prove they have not the quality of being capable of reformation. We 
are generally unwilling to trust ourselves to a description from our own 
pen, fearing that the disgust with which these scenes inspire us, may give 
too high a colouring to the picture. But we are spared the necessity 
of describing it ourselves, as we have a tolerably accurate record of it m 
the columns of the Times, from whence we extract the following 
passage, which is given as an explanation in the middle of Mr. Hat- 
COMBE’s speech, disclosing some acts of injustice on the part of the 
returning officers of the Borough of Coventry. It is this :--- 
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[Here the honourable member's speech was rendered unintelligible to ‘the 
reporters in the gallery, by the continued firing of the petards on the south side 
of the river, announcing that the boat-race, of which the starting was announced 
at the commencement of the honourable member’s speech, was approaching to 
its termination : the First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir J. Graham, followed by 
Lord Althorp, Mr. Stanley, the rest of the cabinet ministers, and 40 or 50 
other members, immediately rose from their places, went in a body into the 
Speaker's garden, and left the honourable member to address himself toempty 
benches. | 

We remember only one parallel case---which was, where the balloon 
of some aeronaut, who had ascended from Sadler’s Wells in the after- 
noon, was announced by some member to be right over the House of 
Commons, when the assembly was in full debate in the early part of 
the evening; an announcement that was too much for the patience of 
those who heard it, and accordingly nearly all present, with one ac- 
cord, rushed out of the House, through the lobby and down the stairs 
into the open space of Palace Yard, to gaze, like so many schoolboys, 
at the balloon sailing above their heads---leaving the Speaker, the 
clerks, and the door-keepers, to look upon the empty benches. If on 
such occasions as these, the Speaker were to adjourn the House, and 
let the truant boat-cheerers and balloon-gazers find the doors shut 
against them on their return, it would be a very timely and appropriate 
reproof for their follies. 

No business of interest or importance was transacted during the 
whole of the evening, and the House adjourned at the early hour of 
half-past nine o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS---Avevust 9. 
LORD ALTHORP'S BILL FOR REGULATING THE HOURS 
OF LABOUR IN FACTORIES. 

It will be remembered that the Ten Hours’ Bill of Mr. Sadler in the 
last Parliament, and of Lord Ashley in the present, were both defeated, 
after long and tedious discussions. But the Government, feeling it 
necessary that something should be done to meet the public wish on 
this subject, undertook to introduce a Bill of its own; and this evening 
it was brought forward by Lord Althorp, whose own explanation of its 
provisions we give entire :— 


Lord ALTuorp said he thought this would be the best opportunity for him 
to explain the character and provisions of the bill, as altered, and the adoption 
of which le wished to press on the Parliament. It was now pro that 
the labour of children in factories under thirteen years of age should be limited 
to eight hours instead of ten hours a-day. The bill also proposed to extend the 
provisions of Sir J. C. Hobhouse’s bill to other mills besides cotton-mills. It 
also provided that persons under 18 years of age should not be required to 
work more than 69 hours in the week. Besides enacting that children under 
13 years of age should not work more than eight hours a-day, it also provided 
that it should be illegal to employ any children under 9 years of age. To.en- 
force these regulations, as far as they could be enforced, the bill further pro- 
vided for the appointment of inspectors, to see that the provisions of the bill 
were duly enforced. There was another important part of his plan—namely, 
in relation to the education of the children, and as a cillaverdl protection of 
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the child, who was not to be employed for more than eight hours.a-day. He 
considered it most important that the education of such parties should not be 
neglected ; and he had therefore endeavoured to avail himself of the machinery 
of this bill to introduce a general system of education amongst the children in 
all the manufacturing districts. (Hear, hear.) ‘Then it would be seen 
that the bill in its present form was characterized by three leading principles :— 
First, the extension of Sir J. Hosuovse’s bill from cutton to all mills and 
manufactories, with the exception of some few and peculiar silk-mills; 2d, 
that children under 13 years of age should not be worked for more than eight 
hours a day, and that these who were under 18 years of age should not work 
more than 69 hours in the week, the observance of which regulations was to be 
secured by the appointment of inspectors; and 3d, the introduction of a general 
system of education for all the children employed in the manufactories. He 
owned that as a general principle he had considerable doubts of the policy of 
legislating on this subject (Hear, hear); still, it was quite evident, that it was 
requisite to do something for the protection of the children employed in the 
factories. ( Hear.) Though it was againstprinciple, generally speaking, to interfere 
in the arrangement between the employers and the servants, yet he could not 
thiuk it was a violation of that principle for the legislature to extend protection 
to those children who could not protect themselves. (Hear ) With these feelings 
he offered the bill, in its present amended form, with confice vce to the commit- 
tee; and being aware, after the agitation that had taken plice on the subject 
how desirable it was to pass the bill, he pledged himselr to exert his utmost. 
to have the bill passed this session. (Hear, hear.) 


This is one of the most sensible and satisfactory speeches that Lord 
Avruorp has made during the session: and we are glad of the opportu- 
nity of giving him the praise that we think is, in this instance, justly 
his due. Seeing that by all parties something was expected to be 
done in this matter, we do not think he could have done more—and he 
certainly ought not to have done less. The education of the children 
is a most important feature of the Bill, and will reconcile many to its 
enactment, who would not have liked it without. We still believe 
that it is beginning at the wrong end, and that the true remedy for 
the evil complained of, would be to take off the duties on raw mate- 
rials of manufacture, abolish the corn laws, abate the price of food, 
and extend our commercial intercourse with all other countries, so as 
to bring labour more into demand, afford it a higher price as wages, 
make that price purchase more comforts, and consequently enable its 
receivers to enjoy more leisure. But though they have begun at the 
wrong end, they have begun in the least objectionable way, and the 
Bill will do as much good as any temporary legislation on a wrong 
basis can be expected to effect. "aif 





MR. GISBORNE’S PROPOSAL TO POSTPONE THE BANK 
QUESTION TILL NEXT SESSION. 


Tn our last Number, we expressed our own opinion so fully on the 
subject of the Bank Monopoly, that it is quite unnecessary for us to re- 
vert to it here. But as the speeches of Mr. Gissorne, Sir Henry 
Parne.t, and Mr. Strutt, contain matter that is new as well as im- 
portant, we give reports of what was said by them this evening in sup- 
port of the postponement---a measure first proposed by Cotongt Tor. 
RENB, but then rejected; and now as well argued, but quite as unsuc- 
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cessfully as far as the result was concerned by the three speakers 
named, whose speeches we give in the order in which they followed 
each other. 











‘ Mr. Gisnorne rose to move, according to previous notice, “ That the house 
‘ resolve itself into the said committee on this day six months ;” he stated that 
: he came forward with his present proposition, because he wished that there 
; should be a full and fair discussion on the principle of the bill, to which he 
was entirely opposed, thinking as he did that under present circumstances such 
a satisfactory discussion could not be had. The witnesses who had been before 
the committee were certainly not persons who were likely to be able to know 
much, or afford much information, on the subject of the advantages to be derived 
from a free and open system of banking, or the disadvantages which might accrue 
from the system upon which this bill was founded. He contended that it 
appeared from the evidence of several witnesses, and particularly of Mr. 
Horsley Palmer, which he read at some length, that the Bank of England, 
instead of itself regulating the issues, allowed itself to be regulated by the 
the demand for gold and paper in the ger market. It had been said that it 
was necessary to continue the monopoly of the Bank to regulate the issues; 
but, as it was now proved that the Bank did not regulate them, he thought 
that it was also proved that there was no occasion to continue this monopoly. 
It had been his fortune to reside not long ago for 18 months at Lisbon, and 
there he had contracted considerable intimacy with the Portuguese Chancellor 
i of the Exchequer to Donna Maria. That gentleman was attached to liberal 
‘ principles, but, to his great surprise, was a staunch defender of the Portuguese 
Hs system of giving to a contractor the monopoly of aera the whole market 
fi of Lisbon with meat. He considered the arguments of his Portuguese friend in 
-_ defence of that monopoly as no less extraordinary than they were untenable. 
He said that if the monopoly were destroyed, the supply of meat would be 
irregular ; that at one time it would be superabundant, and at another defective ; 
and, moreover, that there would be no responsibility on the part of those who 
controlled that supply. But were not these the very arguments which the 
English Chancellor of the Exchequer advanced in support of the monopoly 
which it was now proposed to continue to the Bank in supplying the issues to 
the money-market of London? Nay, did not the English Chancellor of the 
Exchequer carry those principles even still further than the Portuguese Chan- 
cellor? for the Portuguese Chancellor had the power of selecting the party to 
whom he would give his contract, whereas the English Chancellor was obliged 
to make his with parties whom he did not select,and who might even be forced 
upon him. The hon. member then proceeded to read several parts of the 
evidence given before the Bank Committee, for the purpose of showing that, in 
the opinion of different witnesses, there would be no danger in allowing coun- 
try banks and joint stock banks to issue notes at their own discretion, because 
they would never issue more than was required by the demand in the 
market and the state of the country. He likewise contended, that wherever 
there was a free competition of banks, the evils anticipated from too great a 
supply of paper might be checked. He would suppose, for instance, that there 
were 10 banks, and that they issued 2,000,000/. of paper. Now this would 
make an apparent, but not a real change in their situation; for it was found 
that the amount of deposits in a banker’s hands always increased with the 
increased amount of the banker's issue. He further contended that the mo- 
nopoly enjoyed by the Bank of England was useless, expensive, and inde- 
fensible, and entertaining such sentiments, he was opposed to its continuance. 
On these grounds he should move that the house resolve itself into a com- 
mittee on this bill this day six months. 


‘Sir H. Parwect stated the grounds which induced him to vote in favour of 
the amendment proposed by the hon. member for North Derbyshire (Mr. 
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Gisborne). He contended that sufficient — into this subject had not 
been instituted for the interest of the public. He informed the house that he 
had repeated conversations with the late Mr. Ricardo on this subject, and that 
Mr. Ricardo had agreed either to bring forward a resolution himself, or to 
porta resolution brought forward by him (Sir H. Parnell), pledging the house 
to the fullest inquiry into the Bank question. He likewise said, that there was 
a full understanding in the committee that after the examination of the wit- 
nesses, whose evidence was now printed, was closed, he should be allowed 
to produce the witnesses on the other side. Three gentlemen, who were anxious 
to Ke examined, had called upon him when it was too late toget them examined, 
and he was then told that the committee should be re-appointed this year. They 
all knew that the committee had not been re-appointed, and in consequence the 
ublic had been deprived of much valuable information which ought to have been 
Pefore it. One objection to this plan was, that by itthe government would be tied 
up for atleast 10 years, and not have the power of remedying any evil which might 
accrue to the public from the working of the plan. The noble lord looked only 
to prospective evil, but he forgot the influence that had been exercised over the 
currency of the country by the 24 Directors of the Bank. If evidence had 
been allowed on that head, he could have shown that in all the commercial 
convulsions which had taken place in the country during the last 40 years, the 
bank had been a great cause in producing them. If the inquiry had been fairly 
gone into, it could be shown that the bank had been the cause of the stoppage 
which took place in 1797, and of the depreciation of the currency which followed 
—that the Bank had been mainly the cause of the commercial convulsion and 
which took place in 1824 and 1825. These, if proved—and they could 
ave been proved had the inquiry been fully gone into—would afford so many 
strong arguments against the continuance of the Bank; but those who 
defended that monopoly were bound to disprove them, by evidence if 
they could. He would contend, that if the principle of free trade were 
applied to banking, it would work well. If, when the Bank was first 
established, 130 or 140 years ago, the principle of competition had been 
established also, our banking system in general would have gone on with it, and 
adapted itself to the growing improvements in our trade and commerce, and 
the public would now have the advantage of competition in that as in every 
other trade. Now, as to having more banks of issue than one in London, his 
noble friend (Lord Althorp) had said, what had convinced him (Sir H. Parnell) 
that his noble friend did not fully understand the subject, and that therefore 
he ought to have further inquiry. His noble friend had intimated his opinion 
that if there were several banks of issue in London, there would be a tendency 
to an over-issue of paper by them ; but his noble friend had not taken into his 
consideration that it would not be the interest of any such banks to have an 
over-issue, for if they had, they would soon find their notes returned upon 
them, and would draw upon them the hostility of the other banks. He thought 
that many banks of issue would supply what the circulation of the coun 
required and no more, and that the country must gain by the competition. He 
would not, however, under the circumstances he had stated, advise that the 
Bank charter should be immediately withdrawn. He would suggest that 
it should be continued for three years longer from the present time, and in that 
interval the House would have sufficient time to examine whether the reasons 


for withdrawing the charter altogether, or those for continuing it, were the 
stronger. 


‘Mr. Srrutt could not allow this question to go to a division without sayin 
a few words as to the grounds of the vote he should give. He had attend 
the committee which sat on this subject, and he owned that he had not heard 
any argument to convince him that the Bank monopoly should be continued. 
He had, indeed, heard the opinions of many highly-respectable individuals on 
that side of the question ; but as they had not Gan supported by arguments 
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he must take them only as opinions, and those, too, the opinions of men who, 
however intelligent, must be considered in this case as partial witnesses. From 
the evidence of Mr. Horsley Palmer and others, it was clear that the Bank 
thought the convertibility of their notes a sufficient security against over-issue ; 
but it was rather inconsistent with this that they should turn round and say 
that no competition of banks of issue should be allowed in the metropolis. 
Now he thought it but fair, before they passed a measure of this kind, to ins 
quire how far the panic of 1825 had been aggravated by the conduct of the 
Bank ; for he did think that an injury had been then done to the public which 
could not have occurred if competition had been allowed. What he charged 
against the Bank was, that they had not contracted their issues when they 
found their paper largely returned upon them. He must contend that all the 
experience they had had was in favour of free trade, and that the advantage 
would be found in a free competition in banking as well as in every thing 
else. The onus lay therefore upon those who opposed such competition, to 
show that it would be injurious if applied to banking. If they adopted the 
system of a national bank, the whole of the profits would go to the state; but 
if they found that objectionable on other grounds, then they might establish 
the principle of competition ; and though in such competition the state would 
derive no direct advantage from the profits, those profits would go into the 
pockets of the public, and the more extensive the competition was, the more 
the public would gain, as competition would secure the lowest terms. In the 
plan now proposed by government, there was neither one thing nor the other— 
neither the advantage to the state which a national bank would secure, nor the 
advantage which the public would derive from extensive competition. 

government would be obliged to deal with the monopoly bank, and, of course, 
to get much worse terms than they would obtain if competition were per- 
mitted. With respect to the question of making bank-notes abovea certain 
amount a legal tender, he would say that the question should be considered, 
not merely with reference to commercial, but also to political panics. If the 
commercial panic alone were to be considered, the question might not 
admit of much difficulty, but he owned that he thought there was much greater 
risk from political than from commercial panics; and that in the former case 
the danger would be greater, from the circumstance of extending the Bank of 
England over the greater part of the country. As to the publication of the 
Bank issues, he was not disposed to think it such an efficient check, at least 
as it stood in the bill, as the noble lord considered it. It was proposed that 
the average issues of three months should be published quarterly, but that 
weekly returns should be made to the Treasury. Now, he thought the public 
should have the advantage of the information thus weekly laid before the go- 
vernment, and he hoped to hear that some alteration would be made in the 
bill in this respect. He had heard no argument to satisfy him that it would 
not be an advantage to the public to permit the establishment of joint stock 
banks of deposit im the metropolis. On the whole he would supportthe 
amendment of his hon. friend the member for North Derbyshire, because he 
thought that evidence should be afforded to convince them of the necessity of 
taking so important a step as this before they were called upon to assent to it.’ 


The motion, on being pressed to a division, was lost ; the numbers 


being---For the amendment to postpone the question till next ses- 
sion, 40.—Against it, 119. 


The House then went into a Committee on the Bill, and sat until 
three o'clock in discussing the various clauses, all of which were 
passed, up to that for making Bank notes a legal tender for all sums 
above five pounds; all the divisions, upon the various amendments, 
being in about the proportion of two to one in favour of the original 
clauses and against the amendments, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.---Avevsr 10. 


CONTINUATION OF THE DISCUSSION ON THE RENEWAL 
OF THE BANK CHARTER. 


The eagerness to get through the remaining portion of ‘the public 
business, and to close the session with all possible rapidity, induced 
the Ministers to take the unusual course of sitting to-day (Saturday) 
to conclude the discussion on the Bank Charter, to which the whole 
of the morning sitting, from twelve to four, was exclusively devoted. 
The principal points that elicited any debate were the sixth clause, 
for exempting Bills, under three months’ date, from the operation of 
the Usury Laws; and the clause regulating the publication of the 
issues and accounts of the Bank. From these points we select one or 
two short speeches, which contain the most interesting portions of the 
debate. 


‘ Mr. Biamire said he could not see that there was any necessity for at all 
interfering with the usury laws. He was aware that many great and good men 
had advocated the total abolition of them, but he thought they were more 
interested for the wealthy borrower than the poorone. He was of opinion that 
considerable disadvantage would attend the removal even of part of them. 
The measure might be of service in times of panic, but still that would not 
counterbalance the evil of it. He should be disposed to bow to the opinion of 
his noble friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but he was compelled to con- 
fess that he had heard no reason sufficient to induce him to change his opinion. 


‘Lord Atrnorp said he did not expect to have been called upon to discuss 
the question of the usury laws, nor would he ; he would argue simply the par- 
ticular question before the house. He was of opinion that the present measure 
would greatly benefit the poorer classes by adding to the security of the Bank. 
He did not fear that the smaller class of tradesmen would find themselves press- 
ed by a demand for an exorbitant rate of interest ; the competition in the money- 
market would always prevent that evil. Supposing the ordinary rate of inte- 
rest on good security were 5 per cent., the only effect of the present proposition 
would be, that persons unable to give perfectly good security must give some- 
what more interest for a loan. Supposing a man commencing business without a 
capital, and not at the time able to give the very best security ; by giving a 
trifle more of interest, he might become essed of a capital which in time 
would enable him to live comfortably and accumulate property. The objec- 
tions to the repeal of the usury laws had generally been made by the landed 
interest ; but the capital employed in mortgages was very different from that 
which was employed in discounting bills, therefore they had nothing to com- 

lain of; indeed, he did not think they would have, even though the usury 
ws were altogether repealed. 

‘Mr. Alderman Tuompson supported the clause. He knew some mercantile 
houses that paid only 2 per cent. for accommodation, while others paid 4 per 
cent.; that was the natural result of large capital and high credit over small 
capital and lower credit. He thought it might happen, though very seldom, 
that a person of small capital would be obliged to pay 6 or 7 per cent. for the 
accommodation; but that would be a great convenience, and would be much 
preferable to a person being reduced to bankruptcy. (Hear.) He knew thut in 
1825 more than 1,200 tradesmen in the metropolis became bankrupt, al- 
though they were solvent, but it was because they could not get their bills 
discounted, and there were many persons who would have taken their bills if 
they could have charzed 6 or 7 per cent. discount. He knew one instance, 
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which he would relate. A person came to London, and wanted £10,000, but 
not being able to sell out his stock and convert it into bank-notes until after 3 
o’clock in the afternoon of that day, he paid another person a handsome sum 
for the accommodation of the bank-notes for the few hours that intervened; he 
thus saved his character and his credit. That was a strong circumstance to show 
the necessity of the banking and trading interests having some such protection 
as this clause gave them. 


‘Mr. M. Puittrs was of opinion that it would, under some circumstances, 
be greatly toa person’s advantage to pay 7, 8, or even 10 per cent. for the 
advance of money. He should, therefore, support the clause. His only objec- 
tion to the clause was, that it did not go far enough. He could have wished 
that the period of three months were extended, for the clause gave a pees 
to bills at three months over all longer bills. In some districts, and in some 
trades, it was customary to draw bills at six months, and all those would be 
excluded fiom the operation of this clause. He was gratified that a change in 
the system had at length been made, but he regretted that it had not been more 
extensive. 


‘Mr. T. Arrwoop concurred in the opinion of the honorable member who 
spoke last, that the clause should have gone further, and he suggested to the 
noble lord (Althorp) to include bills of four months’ date. (Hear, hear.) That 
would be of great importance to small tradesmen and small manufacturers, and 
would open the gates of accommodation to them, which had until now 
been almost closed. As to whether the discount might be 6 or 7 per cent., 
that was a point of no moment, for, as far as he knew, a person requiring 
assistance never inquired what discount he had to pay. Indeed, in some 
instances, even 20 per cent. would be cheap if it saved a man from ruin. The 
clause would allow large tradesmen to obtain accommodation on low terms, 
while it would give protection and accommodation to the smaller classes. 


‘Sir J.WnortesLey rose to draw the attention of the committee to the par- 
ticular inconvenience that arose from the length of time that was suffered to 
elapse before the dividends were made and the Stock-Exchange closed. A 
deal of time was at present taken up in making up the accounts, from the fact 
of so many fractions of a pound being allowed. (Hear, hear.) No incon- 
venience would arise from allowing of no fraction lower than 2s. This 
would be the 10th of a pound; and he would suggest, as an additional 
facility in making out the accounts, that a coin should be issued of that 
value, to be called a Prince. This would be the tenth part of a sovereign ; 
and an arrangement might be made with the commissioners for the redem 
tion of the national debt to adopt that mode of calculation; and he did not 
doubt but it would prevent the necessity of the public being put to the 
inconvenience they now were, by the length of time the Stock-Exchange 
was closed. This would bring us so near to a decimal system, that he should 
hope to see it lead toa general adoption of that system. Two of the most 
civilized nations in the world (France and America) had adopted that 
system ; and if England, which might be said to govern commerce, adopted 
it, there could not be a doubt that it would lead to the most convenient 
results. Hewould show the house how near they already were to decimal 
calculations. If silver decimal money were adopted in the way he suggested, 
it would only remain to provide for the copper money. Now our copper 
money was only half its nominal value, so that it was, in fact, a mere token. 
No harm, then, would be done by declaring that a penny-piece should pass 
for five farthings. _ By this means the same number of pieces of coin might 
be made to exchange for sixpences and shillings, as at present, and a hundred 
farthings would be made equivalent to a prince, which, as he had already 
stated, would be the tenth part of a pound sterling. No difficulty could arise 
to prevent the adoptien of this arrangement, for the Crown was enabled 
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; by its prerogative to declare that such should: be the value of the ‘pennys 
; piece. The plan would be attended with another convenience, which to i 
some gentlemen might appear ridiculous—he meant the convenience of the ' 
" poor having a proper supply of farthings. At present they were often obliged 
i to give a halfpenny for what, if there was a proper proportion of small coin, 
they would give only a farthing for, being a saving: of 50 per cent., a matter of 
some importance to those whose incomes might only be 4s. a-week.’ 





HOUSE OF LORDS.---Avevsr 12. 


SECOND BEADING OF THE BILL FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
SLAVERY. 


The Bill bearing the above title, but which, we think, wight, with 
more propriety, have been entitled “ An Act for compelling the People 
of England to pay Twenty Millions sterling, for changing the name of 
Slavery into Apprenticeship, and pretending to call it Abolition,” has, 
at length, got into the Upper House, where it has been read a second 
time without a division. The debate upon it was, however, long and 
animated ; and, as the opinions of one or two of the speakers may be 

\ deemed important, we shall select a few passages from their speeches, 
f more especially from those of Lord Be_morg, who was recently Gover- 
u nor of Jamaica; from Lord Suvrtexp, the leader of the Anti-slavery 
party in the House of Lords ; and from the Lord Chancellor Brovenam, 
whose prominent services, on this subject, in the House of Commons; 
ought never to be forgotten. 


‘ The Earl of Bet.mone would state the objections which he entertained to- 
wards this bill, and hoped that he should be-acquitted of any desire to conti- 
nue the system of slavery in the West Indies on its present footing; for, on 
the contrary, so far from wishing its perpetuation, he did not wish that it should 
be prolonged for one hour after the time when it could with safety be dispensed 
with and he would even concur with those who desired its total and im- 
mediate abolition, provided the individual rights of the proprietors were re- 
spected, the prosperity of the negroes advanced, and the commerce of the 
country advantaged, by the adoption of the measure. But greatly as he desired 
this abolition, because he thought that while such a system continued that 
prosperity which resulted from the unfettered labours of a free population 
could never be attained, he yet wished it to be understood that he could not, 
and did not, concur in the exaggerated statements which had been made as to 
the condition of the slaves, tending as they did to calumniate those who had 
contributed to the advancement of the colonies. He (Lord Belmore) had not 
yet found, from what had fallen on the subject, that the measure was one 
which was really likely to increase the public prosperity ; and, indeed, on the 
contrary, the very fact of compensation being granted, showed that disadvan- 
tage was contemplated as likely to arise from its adoption, for a sum of 
£20,000,000 was held out to obtain the reluctant consent of the colonists to 
this measure, which was looked forward to with apprehension by all parties. 
And the money, too, was to come out of the pockets of the people of England, 
although they were already calling aloud for relief from the burdens now upon 
them. With respect to the provisions of the bill itself, to them he (Lord Bel- 
more) was entirely opposed. If productive labour was intended to be conti- 
nued in the colonies, he was convinced that nothing would be in effect gained: 
by the measure but an abstract principle; that, in fact, coetcibn’ would’ centi- 
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nue. He would refer to the regulations proposed by the noble lord in relation 
to Guiana: the system for the continuance of productive labour there was not 
only infinitely more coercive than any under the slave laws, but it was totall 
inconsistent with any state of freedom, and was moreover defective, inasmu 
as it opposed the increase of population, a course decidedly preventive of a 
change from slavery to freedom. If, then, such a system of coercion was 
deemed advisable in a parallel case, the absence of it in the case of the colo- 
nies generally must produce in a great measure a failure of productive labour, 
or, on the other hand, if it were adopted, then the measure would be a mere 
change of names—from slavery to legalized tyranny. 


‘Lord Surrietp would have several objections to make to the bill, which 
he should propose in the shape of amendments to the different clauses in com- 
mittee, particularly that which gave the £300 to the stipendiary magistrates 
in the Mauritius, which he considered not to be enough. He could not agree 
with the noble earl (Belmore) that there would not be sufficient inducement to 
the slaves to work. In the free colony of Liberia it appeared that of 142 slaves 
colonized in 1828, only one remained (in one week’s time) a burden to the 
United States. Sugars were received also from Bengal, Java, Mexico, &c., at 
a cheaper rate by free labour than by slave labour. ‘The noble lord had argued 
that slaves in a state of perfect freedom could not be induced to work more 
than was necessary to procure them the commonest necessaries of life. Now, 
he could inform the noble lord, that in the West Indies the slaves hired 
each other to work at the rate of 1s. 3d. a day; and this, he thought, was 
a fact not very consistent with the noble lord’s statement. It had been ob- 
served by the noble lord that very exaggerated descriptions of the cruelty 
practised in the West Indies had been spread throughout this country; but, 
in his opinion, the situation which the noble lord filled in the island of Ja- 
maica was precisely that which prevented him from arriving at a knowledge 
of the severities of which the slave-owners were guilty. The Duke of Man- 
chester, the noble lord’s predecessor, had himself stated before their lordship’s 
committee, that if any cases of cruelty occurred, the proprietors took care that 
he should never hear of them. The noble lord, after stating that he did not 
think the clause depriving the slave-owners of the power of corporal punish- 
ment open to the objections urged against it 7 the noble earl, concluded by 
repeating that he would give his support to the bill, though he could not 
entirely approve of it ; and that it was his intention to propose certain amend- 
ments in committee. 


‘The Lord Cuance.tor was a little surprised by the charge of the noble 
duke, that the present was a precipitate and uncalled-for measure, for which 
ministers only cheald be responsible, as they only had a hand or felt an imte- 
rest in its enactment. Never was a charge more unfounded; for, be the 
measure in principle right, or be it wrong, or let the probable consequences of 
its provisions be what they might, he maintained that it was not volunteered 
by ministers—that they had not led the way in proposing its adoption—that it 
was no precipitate and ill-advised scheme of their own crude fancies—but one 
loudly demanded by the all but unanimous voice of the people of England— 
one based on the rooted opinion, and conviction, and most ardent feeling of 
the community at large,—a measure, moreover, which was not attributable so 
much to either the mother country, or Parliament, or the government, as to 
the ill-advised conduct of the local legislatures themselves, who had, after long” 
delay, made it the duty of the government and the Parliament of the mother 
country to interfere, and endeavour to accomplish that great and most merito- 
rious object which the best and ablest men in the empire had, for the last 
quarter of a century, more particularly for the last 12 or 15 years, earnestly 
advocated, and which public opinion was now set so strongly in favour of, that 
no government, however anxious to-delay or frustrate the attainment of that 
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object, could any longer help lending its aid to accomplish. (Hear.) The 
sebie duke said that the abacra Be of sugar would be reduced from deepen 
to £9,000.000., and that the revenue would be proportionately reduced; but’ 
we were obliged at present, in order to keep out East India sugar, to give a 

rotecting duty to West India sugar. We had only, therefore, to let in East 
ted sugar, and the damage would be repaired; we should raise a revenue 
of £9,000,000 from West India sugar, and £3,000,000 from East India. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer would care no more whether the revenue 
came from East India or West India sugar, than ancient Tyre did as to the 
source from whence her wealth came. ‘The noble duke had dwelt upon the. 
clause respecting the licensing of teachers. The delicate nature of the authority to. 
be entrusted to inagistrates, in the exercise of the powers of the act 52 Geo, ILL, 
was a reason why thereshould bea careful selection of the persons to whom those 
powers were to be confided. If it was found in the committee that the autho- 
rity might be safely extended, he should have no objection to do so, What 
he wanted to guard against was this—that if the power was confided to resi- 
dent judges, with insular prejndices, he doubted whether one dozen of slave- 
teachers would be appointed by the resident magistracy. He (the Lord 
Chancellor) wanted to supply a sufficient number of preachers and teachers 
for the slaves; and to secure sectarian teachers against persecution, by placing 
the power in the hands of those who would exercise a sound discretion, with- 
out prejudice, or hostility, or a dogged determination that no sectary should 
teach a slave. Evidence of the fact was wanting that any of these conscien- 
tious men had abused the liberty afforded them to raise disaffection. He did 
not believe a tittle of evidence of sueh assertion existed, and he had read all 
the evidence, which amounted to Te If he was asked for a reason why 
sectarian preachers should be permitted, he answered that the only chance, the 
only possibility of teaching the slaves, was to be found in the-zeal and conge- 
nial habits of those sectarian preachers. Send a man from Oxford or Came: 
bridge to a colonial parish—why, they might as well be sent to a workshop in 
Birmiogham or a spinning-manufactory at Manchester ; they would be just as 
fit for one as for the other. It was from the zeal and habits of these sectaries 
that we were to look for a progress in this great work. The noble and learned 
lord concluded with saying that, after the exertions of more than a quarter of a 
century, it was no little gratification to him, and no little consolation for 
disappointments and disquietudes, to have lived to see this great sant gust 
work brought so near to a consummation.’ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.---Aveusr 12. 








THE NEW FACTORY BILL—BUCKINGHAM PALACE—GRANT 
FOR UNPAID TITHES. 


Tue business of the day and night was so miscellaneous, that. we 
take the three prominent topics together, and shall say a few words on 
each. 


The Factory Bill went into Committee, and proceeded as far as 
clause 14, with very little alteration in any of its details. 


In the course of the evening, after a question of Mr. Hume respect- 
ing the National Gallery, which, it appeared from Lord Duncannon’s 
answer, was not to be built near St. Martin's Church, where the King’s 
Mews now stand, as originally projected, but that that spot was to be 
let out for building upon, and the pictures placed in the Banquetting 
Reom of Whitehall, the follewing conversation took place :— 
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‘ Mr. Hume said that he had also another question to ask, and that question. 
arose out of his having seen a great quantity of scaffolding erected again round: 
Buckingham Palace. He wanted to know whether any new expenses were. 
going to be incurred there; or whether the works there were to be completed 
on the estimates already presented to the house. 


¢ Lord Duncannon was sure that his honourable friend was well aware that 
£75,000 had been granted by Parliament to complete the buildings, and that 
the committee had also stated, that when Buckingham-house was ready for 
the reception of the King, it would be necessary to come to Parliament for the 
value of the fixtures, furniture, and decorations of the palace. He was afraid 
that that could not be done without the expenditure of a large sum indeed. It 
had been found necessary to put a new story on the building, and that would 
be completed at an expense of £75,000, which he had been authorised to 
incur. Great building and scaffolding had been erected on the side of Pimlico. 
The cause of it was this :—Having failed in the negotiations to purchase cer- 
tain buildings on the Pimlico side of the palace, the Government had been 
compelled to build the offices belonging to the palace of stone, and to carry 
them further into the royal gardens, in order to give greater accommodation to 
the public at that narrow turning. As to the scaffolding in other parts of the 
palace, it was connected with the marble arch, and the sum necessary to com- 
plete it was paid before they commenced upon the palace. With regard to 
the sum which might be wanted to meet the expense of fittings, furniture, and 
decoration, he felt that he should not be justified in making any statement at 
present, but he should be prepared to make it before the next session. He 
thought that £50,000 would be a fair estiniate of the gildings and decorations 
of the palace. They would be paid for out of the land revenues of the Crown. 
A bill to authorize that payment must be brought into Parliament, and out of 
the sum raised by that bill the estimates for the fixtures must be defrayed. 
He had great satisfaction in informing the house that his Majesty had dis- 
played the greatest anxiety that there should be no unnecessary gildings and 
decorations used, and that the furniture should not be on the extravagant scale 
which was originally intended. (Hear, hear.) 


‘Sir H. Narpince wished to know whether the design of converting the 
King’s Mews into a national gallery had been given up, or whether the question 
of transferring it to Whitehall was quite undecided? The public had taken 
great interest in this question, and the House should wait till ithad some 
declaration of the public feeling on this subject, which it could not have in 
the present state of the house. 


‘Lord Attnorp, in reference to the course to be taken as to the erection of a 
national gallery, recommended that the house should go into the consideration 
of the full amount of expenditure to be devoted to that object before any part 
of the expenditure was made, and that after the building was once commenced 
no alteration should be made in the plan of it. (Hear, bear.) The hon. and 
gallant officer had asked whether the government had come to any decision 
changing the present plan, and upon transferring the national gallery to 
Whitehall. To that question he could reply “ certainly not.” : 


‘ Sir H. Hardinge said that the miscellaneous estimates for the present year 
had been delayed so long, that he defied the noble lord to extract from the 
members now in town the real opinion of the house upon them. As the 
noble lord had already obtained a grant of £50,000 for this national gallery, 
and only wanted £25,000 more to complete it, he hoped that he would con- 
sent to defer the further consideration of this subject to the next session. 


‘ Lord Duncannon was understood to say that it was necessary to find some 
place to accommodate the pictures. It was necessary, according to the plan 
of the government architects, to open a certain space on Carlton-terrace, 
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and thus the government was obliged to get rid of the house in which the pic- 
tures now are. 


‘Mr. Warsurton wished to press on the attention of ministers, to con- 
sider whether the proposed site for the National Gallery should be such as to 
admit of extension, for he was satisfied that if a proper place were provided, 
the collection would be continually enriched by the donations of individuals. 
Would the noble lord have the goodness to state what had been the expense 
of erecting the white marble arch in fiont of the palace? 

‘Lord Duncannon said, in answer to the first point of the hon. member's 
remarks, that there were means of extending the site of the palace for the re- 
ception of pictures in Whitehall. As to the expense of the marble arch, he 
would admit that it was very great, but it would be increased by pulling it 
down again. He thought it would be better to finish it as nearly at its pre- 
sent height as possible. He did not know the exact amount. 

* In answer to another question from Mr. Warburton on the subject, Lord 
Duncannon said that he believed the expense of the arch was about 70,000/. 
and it was all paid for.’ 


The whole of this affords a specimen of the contradictory conduct 
pursued by the Government of this country. It can lavish twenty 
millions for the compensation of West India slave-owners, and one 
million for Irish tithe-receivers ; but it cannot give as many thousands 
to the cause of National Education. It can lavish £50,000, and call 
it “ a fair estimate for the gilding and decoration” of an uninhabited 
and uninhabitable palace---and £70,000 for a marble arch, which, but 
for the cost, would be pulled down again. But it cannot give the 
third of that sum for the building of a new House of Commons---though 
if there be one edifice more than another which it is befitting the dig- 
nity of the country to have well-adapted to its purpose, it is the build- 
ing in which the chief business of the country is transacted, and where 
it is of the utmost importance to the health of the Members as well as 
the decorum and dispatch of business to have every accommodation 
and convenience. They are truly of the race of those who are “ penny 
wise and pound foolish,” and are as niggardly where they ought to be 
liberal as they are lavish where they ought to be economical. 


The second reading of the Bill for lending one million to the Irish 
Clergy, for the payment to them of the uncollected tithes--a loan 
which is as sure to become a grant as the fifteen millions to the West 
Indians became twenty, was moved by Mr. Lirrieron, the Irish Se- 
cretary, and several speeches were made against it, from which we 
select the following of Mr. Harvey : 


‘ Mr. Harvey said that the proposed grant was a direct encouragement to in- 
subordination and resistance : besides which it was such a proposition as never 
could have been made exept by a government that professed to reform the 
church by maintaining its abuses. As far as the present government were 
concerned, a revenue of £1,500,000 was for ever provided for a church, the 

ple in communion with which little exceeded 500,000. If the principle 
involved in this grant were once established and acted on, resistance to rents 
would follow resistance to tithes, and Parliament would have to entertain an 
application from the landlords for a loan, as it was delicately termed, to make 
up the deficiency in their rents. After observing upon the injustice of coercing 
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9-10ths of an entire nation to support the doctrines and discipline of a church 
which they disavowed, the hon. and learned gentleman asked why the Irish 
clergy did not go to their own body for relief? The church had ample reve- 
nues, which might be employed on behalf of the more necessitous among her 
sons. There was a fand. in this country called Queen Anne’s rg 
trustees of which held in their hands more than £1,500,000 sterling. it 
not be said that the fund in question was merely applicable to a particular 
purpose from which it could not be diverted. It was not more than two ses- 
sions since an Act had passed through Parliament for the application of 
£60,000 from this fund to overawe that House with the battlements and tur- 
rets of Lambeth. (‘* Hear,” and laughter.) The sum in question was to be 
repaid by the bishop. Let the Irish clergy go to the same fund, and then 
there would be some chance of any advance that might be made being repaid : 
the trustees would probably take care of that. (A laugh.) He objected to the 
roposed grant of £1,000,000 which wasto come from the pockets of an over- 
Lortened people in payment of the arrears of a clergy the most richly endowed, 
and the greatest paupers in labour in the world. (Hear, and laughter.) The 
right honourable gentleman appeared to have screwed his courage up to the 
point of vindicating Christianity by depopulating mankind: but if the right 
honourable secretary continued long in office, he would see the tithe-payers of 
England imitating the non-tithe-payers of Ireland, and the latter imitating 
and extending their own example by resistance to rents (Hear.) When such a 
crisis should arrive, how would the present government, if still in office, act? 
Of course it would proceed as it now did, in that manner which, of all others, 
was most satisfactory to debtors, by giving them the money which they refused 
to pay. (A laugh.) Such a principle carried with it not only an invitation, 
but a reward for resistance, and struck at the root ofall property. He objected 
to the present mode of dealing with the Irish church, as being not only bad in 
itself, but bad as an example to England, and tending to shut out those hopes 
of reform in the establishment which the people of this country entertained. 
The revenues of the English church did not exceed £4,000,000., and the 
number of persons in communion with it might be taken at 7,000,000 or 
8,000.000. Now, if a revenue of £1,500,000 were not too much for the [rish 
church with its congregation of half a million of people, it followed that the 
sent income of the English church was by no means too great, and thus all 
ope of church reform was put an end to, not only in Ireland but in England. 
Parliament was expected to wind up all by calling on the people of England 
to subscribe a million of money to pay the deficiencies of tithes in Ireland. 
It really appeared to him that it would be impossible for the greatest enemy of 
government, with the most malignant heart, and by an exercise of the most 
perverted ingenuity, to devise a plan more fatal to the expectations of the peo- 
ple, or the character of the governnent, seeing that it was directly at variance 
with the principles on which they had hitherto professed to act. 


The Bill was, nevertheless, carried by a majority of 56; the 
numbers being---for the Bill, 109; against it, 53. 


After this, the Report on the Bank Charter Bill was brought up--- 
the China Trade Bill was read a third time, with but little discussion 


on either; and the House adjourned at a quarter past two o'clock in 
the morning. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS.--Avueusr 13. 
The business of the day, though not wholly unimportant, was of less 
interest than usual. In the Lords, the Bill for the Reform of the 
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Royal Scottish Burghs was read a second time, after two long speeches 
from the Lord Caancettor, and the Earl of Happincron; and the 
third reading of the East India Bill was deferred to Friday, on the 
motion of the Marquis of LanspowNe. 


In the House of Commons, the Factory Bill went into Committee, 
in the morning sitting; and was continued through the latter part of 
the evening sitting ; but, though several divisions took place, no ma- 
terial alteration was made in its provisions. 


In the early part of the evening sitting several motions were with- 
drawn. But there was one relating to the Inns of Court, on which 
Mr. Harvey made some observations to the House, which we think it 
due to that gentleman's character to record; particularly as it may 
tend to remove the many misconceptions that have been busily circu- 
lated by his political enemies respecting him. 


‘Mr. D. W. Harvey made, in explanation of his personal conduct, a long 
speech, which a mass of important public matter compels us to compress into 
a very narrow compass. After alluding to the motions which had been with- 
drawn, he observed that this subject had been already many times before the 
House. He had not shewn any great restlessness of feeling about it, and he 
would state to the House why he had not. He wished it to be distinctly under- 
stood that, so far as this motion was presumed to affect his feelings in point of 
character, he had not a word to say upon it, and he would state the reason 
why. Every member who entered that house came into it with the credentials 
of the approbation of his constituents, So far as that was concerned no mem- 
ber could present such proud testimonials as he himself could. He had now 
been returned for six Parliaments by the same constituents for the same place— 
for a town in which he had been born—in which he had lived for many years— 
in which he did not possess a single acre of land to influence a single vote— 
and for which, he repeated, he had been returned six times with singular 
marks not only of political but also of nal approbation. He therefore 
required no testimonial of character from the house ; at the same time he would 
state that there was no man who entertained a higher respect for that house 
than himself, and no set of men upon whose esteem he placed a higher value 
than of its members taken individually, Ifthere was any honourable member 
who wished him to give an explanation not only of his own conduct with regard 
to the inns of court, but also of his whole life, he was ready to give it; and in 
proof of that assertion, he would mention that when his honourable friend the 
member for St. Alban's gave notice of his motion, some weeks back, he had 
taken the great liberty of requesting 14 or 15 members of that house, who 
belonged to all parties, who were unknown to him, upon whose friendship he 
had no claim, and whom he had selected either because they were connected 
with the legal profession or belonged to extreme parties, to listen to his state- 
ment. His statement had been made to those gentlemen, and upon hearing it 
they had come to the unanimous resolution that his conduct throughout was in 
every way satisfactory to them as gentlemen and men of honour. The reasons 
why he was anxious not to enter at any great length into the subject at pre- 
sent were these —Last session it was brought forward on a motion to refer 
the matter to a select committee, and it was opposed, but so strong was the 
feeling of the house in his favour that it was lost by only a small majority. 
After that he renewed the subject, and the Attorney-General of that day 
promised that it should undergo inquiry before the Common Law Commis- 
sion. He then appeared before the mon Law Commissioners, and he 
learned with regret, that while they were prepared to receive any statement 
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which would lead to an improvement in the mode of admitting students, firstto 
the inns of court, and afterwards to the bar, they did not feel it to, be within 
their province to investigate any particular case of injustice and oppression 
which might have previously happened. He thought it also right to present 
a petition to the twelve judges, praying them either to look into the matter 
themselves,or to direct the benchers again to examineintothe case. Thejudges 
said, in answer, that as he had not renewed his application to the benchers, 
they could not interfere. Le conceived that this answer of theirs was an inti- 
mation that he ought to renew his application to the benchers. He accord- 
ingly did so, and then the benchers appointed a day on which he was to at- 
tendthem and to be heard. He attended accordingly, and then, for the first time, 
they conceded that he should be attended by counsel, and should have a short- 
hand writer present. This concession from monopoly was pleasing and satis- 
factory to him personally; but in the mean time many members of that 
House had taken an active part in the affair, and on his imtimating it to the 
fourteen or fifteen gentlemen to whom he had already alluded, they expressed 
a desire to be present at the decision of it. They went with him tothe Temple 
—they required admission into the benchers’ room, and then the learned bench 
came to the conclusion that those members should not be admitted. He 
mentioned this merely to show that he had ever anxiously wisked to have 
these circumstances investigated. It appeared to him most extraordinary 
that while this House exercised a sovereign jurisdiction over all matters and 
things, and brought within its cognizance every thing that took place in courts 
of justice, there should exist one tribunal— 


‘ Lord Atruorp rose to order. He had not interrupted the honourable and 
learned gentleman while his statement was merely personal, although there 
was no motion regularly before the hous»; but he begged leave to suggest 
that it would be better, as there was no question before the house, to refrain 
from criticising or attacking any other party. 


‘ Mr. Harvey said that he did not intend either to criticise or to attack any 
other party in the statement of facts which he had just made. It was not his 
wish ; nay, more, it was not his interest to do so. Though there wes at 
present no motion before the house, he said that this was a subject in 
which the public ought to take an interest, in which it should take an 
interest, in which it must take an interest; for these inns of court 
claimed to exercise a species of despotism which was positively insup- 
portable. He was stating, before he was interrupted, that several of ‘his 
friends, members of that house, had applied to be admitted into the benchers’ 
room. The benchers declared that they were not admissible. He then ap- 

ealed to his friends as to what he should do, and they were of opinion that 

ve would be sacrificing a great principle, for which he had long been contend- 
ing, if he did not withdraw his application altogether from a conclave which 
made its decisions in a private room. So much with regard to the history of 
the past: now with regard to the future. He had sent a letter to the benchers 
of the Inner Temple to say that he would renew his application to be called to 
the bar in the next session if they would allow besides himself, and his 
counsel, and the shorthand-writer, one reporter for the whole of the public 
press, and one reporter for a paper belonging to the county of Essex, to be 
present at the discussion. ‘To disarm the benchers of every pretext, he did 
mean, if they would not yield to this proposition, to compel them to enter 
upon a reconsideration of his case, subject, however, to a protest on his part 
against the irregularity of their proceedings. He now offered publicly to let 
this whole matter be referred to any number of gentlemen in that house with- 
out-regard to party, great or small, 3 or 30; and he promised, that if that 
number did not come to a unanimous resolution, that he had been treated 
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with injustice and oppression: by the learned bench, he would, within twenty- 
four hours after their decision was made known, move for a new writ for the 
borough of Colchester. 


‘Sir J. Scar ett said, that though the whole of this proceeding was highly 
irregular, yet, as he was the only bencher present out of the large number who 
had been charged by the honourable member with injustice and oppression, 
he must be permitted to say that the decision of the benchers in the honourable 
member’s case had been confirmed by the twelve judges unanimously, and 
therefore if oppression and injustice were to be charged against the benchers 
of the roe Temple, he desired that the twelve judges might also take their 
share of it. 


‘Mr. D. W. Harvey observed that, without meaning any disrespect to the 
honourable and learned gentleman who had just spoken, he must say that no 
member of Parliament could so easily convey in a few words very harsh and 
ungenerous imputations. He meant, he repeated, no disrespect to the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman, but he was bound to state that what the 
honourable and ial gentleman had just asserted respecting the twelve 
judges was not true. ‘Ihis case had not been referred to the twelve judges, 
and that was the very point of which he complained. The twelve 
judges of England formed a tribunal sitting in open court, and not 
capable of sitting in private on any case. All that they had said 
was, that they were not competent to depart from the decision of the 
benchers, and though Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman were standing at the 
door of Serjeants’-inn, with twenty witnesses to be examined as to the truth 
of the allegations against him, the twelve judges came to the resolution that 
they had not power to examine one amongst them. (Hear.) 





HOUSE OF COMMONS.—aAveusr 14. 





The time of the morning sitting was wholly occupied with peti- 
tions: and in the evening the subjects brought forward were very 
miscellaneous. 


Sir Tuomas FeemantLe moved for a new writ for Cambridge, in 
the room of Mr. Prynng, who it was contended had accepted an office 
which vacated his seat. Upon enquiry, however, it was found—first, 
that he had not accepted the office in question ; and next, if he had 
done so, that it was one of a nature not disqualifying him from sitting 
in the House. 


The number of prosecutions for selling unstamped publications was 
also dwelt upon by Mr. Hume; and of tithe prosecutions by Mr. 
BiamirE: but, as we have given some space to these subjects 
already in our present number, it is unnecessary to offer our opinions 
on them here. 


The House then went into a Committee of Supply on the Miscel- 
taneous Estimates of the year, all of which were voted without a di- 
vision, though long and desultory conversations occurred on many of 
the items; and when the House resumed, which was past mid- 
night, the third reading of the London Package and Scavage Bill was 
moved : and gave rise to some opposition and divisions, when at three 
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e’clock in the morning, there being only 35 members present, the 
House was counted out, and consequently adjourned. 


The following are extracts from some portions of the speeches of 
the evening :— 


‘The next vote was for the sum of £46,050 for the repairs, &c. of public 
buildings—for furniture, &c., for various public offices and departments—for 
certain charges for lighting, watching, &c , and also for the maintenance and: 
repairs of Royal palaces and works in the Royal gardens, heretofore charged. 
upon the civil list. 

‘ Mr. Hume said that this vote raised the question as to how — palaces 
the country ought to build, or ought to keep in repair. It appeared to him 
that there were many items in this estimate that might be dispensed with,—he 
alluded especially to those charged for the keeping up of palaces not necessary 
for the accomodation of the Sovereign and his family. He would refer, in the 
first instance, to Kew Palace. He did not see the necessity there was for 
keeping that up as a royal palace. He was aware that a portion of it was oc- 
cupied by members of the royal family ; but they had princely incomes, and 
princely residences elsewhere, and there was no necessity for keeping up that 
palace at the public expense for their accommodation. Then there was Hamp- 
ton-court Palace, kept up in the same way, and for the same purpose. Besides, 
he should like to know whether, when Buckingham Palace was finished, St, 
James's Palace was to be kept up in the same way those palaces were. If 
that should be the case, the result would be, that they would then have built 
a new palace for the Sovereign, and they would be put to the expense of keep- 
ing the old one, for which he would have no sort of use. In fact, the expense 
of keeping those palaces in repair was quite enormous. First, there was 
Windsor Palace; then Kew Palace ; then Kensington Palace ; then St. James’s 
Palace; then the Royal Pavilion at Brighton; and lastly, Buckingham 
Palace, the building of which had cost so much ; and for the maintenance of 
all these the country had to pay. Now, with the exception of Buckingham 
Palace and Windsor Castle, he did not think that they were called upon to 
provide more residences for the Royal Family. Let those two palaces be 
maintained in sufficient splendour, but let not the public be burdened with 
the expense of maintaining other palaces that were perfectly useless. The 
government, in fact, must take some steps to bring this estimate down to what 
it ought to be—not more than 20,000/, per annum. There was no branch of 
the public expenditure which deserved more serious consideration than that 
connected with the various buildings belonging to the public offices. If 
Somerset-house could be made to accommodate all the public officers, which 
he believed it could if the government took care not to fill up the vacancies as 
they fell out there, the public might sell off the buildings appropriated in dif- 
ferent parts of the town to the various public offices, and thus get rid of the 
expense of keeping them in repair, and several other expenses connected with 
them. It appeared to him, in looking at this estimate, that by reducing the 
palaces to their proper number and expenses, and by dispensing with a variety 


of buildings that were not required for the public service, it might be reduced. 
to about 20,000/. a-y ear. 


‘ Lornpv Duncannon said that with respect to Somerset-house, the 
occupied there by official persons, as they fell vacant, were not filled up. 
Nothing at present could be done towards rendering it fit for the accommoda- 


tion of the various public offices that were now scattered in different parts of 
the town. 


Mr. Briscoe said that he was surprised at the extravagance of this estimate. 
Indeed, he had been surprised at it year after year, and he would move for 
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some reduction in it now in order to take the sense of the house upon the 
subject. He saw amongst other items that the public were charged with the 
expence of maintaining the various kitchen-gardens attached to the Reyal 
alaces. Could not the surplus produce of these gardens be sold, so as to 
efray the expence of them ? tA laugh). He begged to move as an amendment 
that the sum in this estimate be reduced to £41,050. 


‘Mr. S. Rice would briefly state a few facts to the house, which would prove 
that this estimate had been framed upon the most economical principles. 
In the year 1831, when the first estimate on this subject was brought forward 
by the present government, the amount of the vote was £66,675. In the 
year 1832 that sum had been reduced to £57,357. In the year 1833 it had 
been reduced to £50,661, and the estimate now asked for the current year 
was so low as £46,050, It ge then, from that statement that a reduc- 
tion to the amount of £20,000 had actually been made in this estimate in 
the course of three years. Originally it was £66,000, but in consequence 
of measures which had since been adopted by his noble friend (Lord 
Duncannon), it was reduced to the amount he had mentioned. How 
had that reduction been effected? His honorable friend the member 
for Middlesex had on a former vote referred to the alteration that had 
been made respecting the civil list; but in no one instance was the 
effect of that alteration more visible than with regard to the present vote. At 
the time of the arrangement of the civil list, it was maintained that the expen- 
diture connected with those palaces should be specifically stated, because it was 
thought that, by bringing them under the direct cognizance of the house and 
of government, a more economical arrangement might be made with regard to 
them. The result of the change that had been made in the civil list re- 
yom those Pon was, that, at the time that change had been made, 
the charge for them amounted to £39,000., and that the same service was 
now performed for an estimate not exceeding £22,670, so that a reduction of 
about £16,329, had been made in that portion of the vote. Such had been the 
result of the arrangements made by his noble friend in bringing forward this 
matter under the review of Parliament. The honourable memberfor Surrey had 
spoken ofthe surprise with which he had over and over again viewed the extrava- 
oe of this vote, and especially with respect to the Pavilion at Brighton. Now 

at item had only been introduced into this vote the year before last. If the 
house would just look to the facts which he (Mr. S. Rice) had stated to it on 
this subject, it would see that the government had applied itself as strictly as 
possible to economize every portion of the expenditure connected with this 
estimate. (Hear, hear.) He had one observation to make as to the number of 
palaces, in reply to what had fallen from the honourable member for Middle~ 
sex. Government had undoubtedly taken charge of the maintenance of them, 
and he would put it to the house whether the proprietors of great ass: 
mansions would like to dispose of them, or allow them to fall into decay. It 
would not surely be a particular act on the part of such hereditary proprietors 
to dismantle those great mansions that had descended to them from their ane 
cestors; and those places having descended as hereditary mansions to the 
Crown, the state should support them, and not allow them to fall into decay. 
It was true that when the Government originally proposed to submit this item 
of the public expenditure to Parliament, they were told that Parliament would 
treat it with a parsimonious feeling. They rejected the idea then, at the 
same time that they felt that Parliament would, no doubt, desire that every 
degree of proper economy should be observed upon the subject, and upon 
such principles the t estimate had been framed. It was surely, then, 
safer to go with the Government and vote for this estimate, than to vote for the 
capricious reduction proposed by the honourable member for Surrey. What 
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the Government had done in this instance was the best pledge they could 
give of what they were determined to do in future. (Hear.) 


Mr. Conpetr said that he would not vote for the amendment prof 
by the honourable member for Surrey, as he would rather have one single 
word of promise from the noble lord opposite, - one single intimation from 
him that he would do all he could to reduce this expenditure, than divide for 
so small a sum of money; and he would not vote for it also for this reason, 
that if he voted for the sum being £5,000 less, he should be so far giving his 
sanction to an expenditure of which he could not altogether approve. 
Of this he was sure, that there was not a man in the kingdom who 
would grudge the King or the Royal family any thing that was ne- 
cessary to their splendour, pleasure, or magnificence (hear, hear): he 
spoke of the feelings of the people, because he knew them to be such, but 
those feelings should not be shocked by flagrant expenditure and unfeeling 
waste. There was nota man in the kingdom, not even the poorest labourer, 
who would not gladly work a day extra rather than see St. James’ Palace or 
Windsor Castle pulled down. He would not, however, say so of Buckingham 
Palace. No one would complain of its being pulled down. {t was of such 
wanton expenditure as that laid out on the erection of that palace that the 
people justly;complained. There was 75,0001. laid out upon it, while 20,0001. 
was all that was asked for keeping the old palaces in repair. (Mr. Hume ob- 
served that the sum referred to by the hon. member for Oldham was for the 
erection of the arch in frout of the palace alone.) That fact went to strengthen 
his argument. There was aa enormous large sum expended upon a heap of 
marble, which he had spent several mornings looking at, and he could make 
nothing of it. (A laugh.) This 75,0002. amounted to a year's poor-rates for 
the county of Bedford, and to the wages of 3500 labourers at 12s. a-week for 
12 months. It was monstrous to fling the public money away in this manner. 
It was such things that made the people angry with the government. If the 
noble lord would dnc himself to reduce this expenditure as much as possi- 


ble in future, he (Mr. Cobbett) would be content, and he was sure so would 
the people too. 


Lord Avruorp said that the hon. member having thrown it upon him to 
give a pledge on this subject, he would only say that he thought what had 
just been stated by his hon. friend the member for Cambridge was the best 
pledge that government could possibly give of its intention to follow up the 
sy of the strictest economy in reference to this estimate. (Hear, hear.) 

‘hat ministers had done already was a better assurance than any promise he 
could give of what they were determined to do in future; and with regard to 
the building to which the hon. member for Oldham had referred, he might be 
perfectly assured that no such building had ever been authorized by his Ma- 
jesty himself, or by any of his present advisers. (Hear, hear.) 


‘Lord Duncannon said that on a former evening he had made a statement 
with respect to the expense of this arch, and he would now repeat what he had 
said, in order to corroborate what had just fallen from his noble friend. He 
then stated that he had particularly inquired into the amount that would be 
required for the finishing of this arch, and the amount that would be required 
for the removal of it altogether, as his Majesty, entertaining the same views 
that had been expressed by honourable gentlemen in that house, was anxious 
that the public money should not be wasted upon it, and that it should be 
removed, if its removal would diminish the expenditure. (Hear, hear.) He 
(Lord Duncannon) then stated, in answer to a question put by the honourable 
member for Bridport, that according to an estimate which had been prepared 
for him on the subject, the removing of this arch would cost more than the 
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finishing of it (a laugh)—in fact, that it would cost so Jarge a sum as £20,000. 
(Hear.) : 

‘ Mr. C. Fercusson said that the house was infinitely indebted to the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Rice) for the statement he had made, and if such statements 
were oftener made to the house the public satisfaction would be greater. He’ 
repeated that the house should be infinitely obliged to his hon. friend for the 
statement he had made. After that statement, and after what had fallen from 
the noble lord (Althorp), he hoped the hon. member for Surrey would not 
persevere in his motion. While he was on his legs, he could not help refer- 
ring to the discreditable and disgraceful state in’ which the most magnificent 
hall in Europe, Westminster-hall, had been allowed to remain during the last 
seven years. (Hear, hear.) |Westminster-hall was included in the present 
estimate, and he trusted that before a vote was taken on this subject next 
year, some steps would be taken towards restoring the original simplicity and 
grandeur of that most magnificent apartment. (Hear, hear.) It was shame- 
ful that parts of it should be allowed to remain in such a state of dilapidation 
and decay. 


‘Lord Duncannon said that Government had hitherto been prevented from 
taking any steps on the subject to which his honourable friend referred, in 
consequence of certain alterations with respect to that house, including also 
Westminster-hall, having been under the consideration of the house. He 
would now, however, promise that another year should not elapse without 
steps being taken to put Westminster-hall in a proper state of renovation and 
repair. (Hear.) 





Mr. Bucxinenam has given the following notices of motions, which 
are entered on the books for next session : 


1. To move for a Select Committee to consider the whole of the Standing 
Orders, Rules, and Regulations affecting the modes of proceeding in the 
House of Commons, and to submit to the House such revisions as they may 
think practicable for improving the forms, abridging the labours, and giving 
greater certainty, simplicity, and expedition to the general business of the 
country. 

2. To move a Resolution for the gradual reduction of the National Debt, 
without any increase to the present burthens of the a by reducing the 
same at the annual rate of one shilling in the interest of each hundred — 
of whatever stock it may consist, until the whole amount shall become 
extinct. 


3. To submit a Plan for the Education of all the Children of the Country, 
out of the funds of the respective religious bodies to which their parents may 
belong: and in the case of orphans and destitute children belonging to no 
particular religious community, out of the funds of the Established Church. 


4. To move for the abrogation of any law, custom, or usage, by which the 
Universities, Colleges, and Public Institutions of Great Britain, claim to be 
supplied gratuitously with Eleven Copies of every Work, however’ costly, 
that may be published within the kingdom. 


5. To move for leave to bring in a Bill for the repeal of all the Statutes that 
limit the rate of interest for money, commonly called the Usury Laws. 


6. To move for a Select Committee, to consider the circumstances under 
which Mr. Bucktncaam was banished, without trial, from India, and his 
Property destroyed by the Government of Bengal subsequently to his leaving 
the country, and to repoit their opinion as to his claims to compensation to 
the house. 
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THE FAMILY ENTERTAINER. 


ON ORIGINALITY AND THE AFFECTATION OF SINGULARITY. 

There are but very few in any ag entertaining thought and opinions that 
ought really to be termed singular. For, although there be nothing too absurd 
for men to believe conjointly with others, they dread to embrace it alone, in 
silence and solitude. Men have always thought and believed in masses, un- 
der the standard of intellectual despots, in the same manner as they fight in 
masses, beneath the banners of political despots. Throughout the whole 
earth you may observe opinions and ideas, like swarms of bees, clustering 
together upon particular spots, or as if, like certain trees and plants, they were 
indigenous to the soil. So that it is not less natural toa Hindoo to believe in 
Crishua and Brahma, than it is for him to abstain from beef and feed on rice. 
It is reserved for one man in many thousand years to plan a new root of 
opinion, created by his own solitary reflections. There is philanthropy, how- 
ever, as well as greatness of mind, in conforming with prevailing customs and 

rejudices unconquerable, so long as they are indifferent as to vice or virtue. 
‘or all opposition ruffles the tranquillity of life, and Jove for our species should 
dispose us, unless when political rights are concerned, to fall in with the cus- 
toms and observances of our country, that we may give our neighbours the 
pleasure, however small, of our coutnenance and fellowship. Littleness of 
mind, and intemperate zeal, its usual concomitant, are incapable of this for- 
bearance. They subsist upon strife and contention. But although singularity, 
as well as the affectation of it, is in general disagreeable to mankind, they have 
always shown a disposition to admire it, under the name of originality, in the 
eharacter and productions of the mind. When nature imprints any peculiar 
features on the intellect of an individual, she always takes care so to harmonize 
them with each other, that they appear rather the marks of a new specie than 
of a monstrous singularity. And, therefore, real originality is pleasing, as the 
common experience of life sufficiently proves. Original ideas are in fact the 
proper dress of the aristocracy of intellect, which distinguishes them from the 
vulgar, as the rich brocade, and cloth of gold, and embroidered vests of our 
ancestors, marked gentility of blood. All originality of mind is singularity; 
but while it keeps within the circle that bounds the idea of the age, though 
beating constantly about the extreme circumference, it is relished and admired. 
It is only when it flies beyound the central attraction of fashion, and revolves 
in another orbit that it becomes an object of distrust and fear, or at least of 
neglect, to the rest of mankind. 

A GOLDEN RULE. 

In reflections on the absent, go no farther than you would go, if they were 
present. “I resolve,” says Bishop Beveridge, “never to speak of a man’s 
virtues before his face, nor of his faults behind his back.” A golden rule, 
the observation of which, would at one stroke banish from the earth flattery 
and defamation.—Olla Podrida, 

WIT AND JUDGMENT. 

TueEre are many, whose wit and judgment, like parallel lines never meet; 

who are neither deficient in wit, nor destitute of judgment. An impro 


use of the former, or a temporary absence of the latter, usually renders both 
ineffectual.— Ibid. 


EPIGRAM, FROM THE GREEK, 
Ow parent-knee, a naked, new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat'st, while all around thee, smil'd, 
So live, that sinking in thy last, long sleep, 
Calm, thou may’st smile, while all around thee weep. 
Sir W. Jones. 

























THE FAMILY ENTERTAINER. 


ON PRECOCITY OF INTELLECT. 


Tue productions of precocious genius are sure at first to be overrated b 
the public ; for whatever is unusual, excites wonder,—an emotion, as is well 
known, which always obscures its own source and origin. Common sense 
resumes, ’tis true, its empire, in the long run, and either consigns the marvel 
to oblivion, (the usual consummation,) or at least, by dissipating all factitious 
and temporary interest, reduces it toa very unimportant thing. It is however 
too much the custom, on all occasions, to value things, not according to their 
intrinsic excellence, (the only thing for which they should be valued,) but for 
some circumstance attending their production, or connected with their author. 
We are shown a novel or poem ; we read, and think it nothing extraordinary. 
But then some critic, or some friend to the author, starts up, and lets us know 
it was written by a ploughman; or by a very young boy or girl. We ex- 
amine the work again, and immediately the case is altered. Thoughts and 
images, which we carelessly overlooked when seeking merely for the pleasure 
arising from beauty of composition, now assume, as the politicians say, “ An 
imposing attitude ;” and we exclaim as we go along, “How wonderful this— 
considering by whom it was written !” 


Mankind are doubtless very right in encouraging unfolding talent, in what- 
ever shape it 5 ae ; but in estimating the value of precocity, the principle of 
utility should be diligently kept in sight, Were it put to us, whether we 
would have all the sunshine of the year, or the brightest of it, poured rie 
February and March, with the certainty or the risk of seeing June and July 
cold and gloomy, we should certainly vote for leaving things as they are. 
The spring of life should be like that of the year, the season of seeds and 
blossoms, not of fruit. Genius would be indeed divine, if it could ey 
education and experience, and burst forth at once complete, like Minerva from 
the hand of Jupiter. But as such is not the fact, precocity a 3 in general 
to be a mortgaging of the riches of mankind, to make a flash beforehand. 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 


The advancement of learning is impeded by the over early 2nd peremptory 
reduction of knowledge into arts and methods, which once done, commonly 
sciences receive small or no augmentation. For as young men, when they 
knit and shape perfectly, seldom grow to a further stature ; so knowledge, 
whilst it is dispersed into aphorisms and observations may grow and shoot up ; 
but once entered and comprehended in methods it may, perchance, be further 
polished and fashioned, and accommodated for use and practice, but increaseth 
more in bulk and substance—Lord Bacon. 


HISTORY. 


History, says the noble Baptista Nani, is sued as the witness or trust of those 
that went before, and the treasure of those that shall come after : not to be 
handled but as a religious thing, and with great caution. The historian, taking 
to himself an absolute dictatorship over times, persons and actions, governs 
ps — estes , —— 508 may secrets ; is with an be 
istinguishing arbitrament over kings le, j of ages 
master of those to come; absolves or wah ong aude intros. The 
pen of writers may be com to lightning; because reputation is a thing so 
tender, that one dash illustrious, and a little blot. infamous; and the 
censure of the world, thereupon is so severe, that it consecrates to eternity or 
consigns to infamy.— Roger Coke. 
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OPENING OF THE COMMERCE WITH INDIA AND CHINA, 
THE COUNTRY TRADE. 


Besipes the direct trade to our settlements in India and to the 
Chinese Empire, which we have shown to be capable of almost indefi- 
nite extension, there are other channels of mercantile adventure within 
the limits of the Company's Charter, now about to be thrown open, 
which are well worthy of the attention of the shipping and commercial 
interests of this country. These are familiarly known in India by the 
name of the Country Trade, a subdivision of which, viz. the Malay 
Trade, we have already had occasion to notice in our account of British 
and American Commerce at Canton. 


The term ‘ Country Trade,’ in its more limited acceptation, is con- 
fined to the intercourse between the principal Presidencies and the 
inferior ports along the coast of India; in its larger sense, in addition 
to this domestic traffic, it embraces all the relations of India with the 
neighbouring countries, including, on the west, the ports of Persia and 
Arabia ; on the east, those of China, Cochin-China, Pegue, Siam, 
Sumatra, Borneo, Java, the Philippines, and the Moluccas. A brief 
description of the history, course, and progress of this branch of trade, 
will, we trust, be interesting to our readers, and will complete the 
picture sketched in the preceding Numbers of Tug Partiamentary Re- 
view of the commmercial wants and opportunities of India, China, and 
the Eastern Islands. 


From the time that the Portuguese arrived in India to within a few 
years of the close of the last century, the trade of Western India cen- 
tered at Surat, to the north of Bombay, and at Calicut, on the coast of 
Malabar. The trade of Surat was almost exclusively carried on by 
two sects of Mohammedans, the Syrians and the Boras, the former of 
whom were emigrants from Syria, the latter from the country of the 
Afghans. That of Calicut was in the hands of another sect of Mo- 
hammedans, called the Moplars, who were descendants of the Arabs. 
The principal exports were originally of manufactured goods and raw 
produce to the Persian and Arabian Gulfs; but, about the year 1780, 
a famine afflicted China, which induced the Government of Pekin to 
direct, by an imperial edict, that a large proportion of the lands in 
which cotton had until then been grown, should be devoted to the cul- 
tivation of grain. The immediate consequence of this edict was a 
sudden rise in the price of cotton, and great encouragement to its pro- 
duction in the countries which had relations with China. Surat, for 
many years, exported annually for that market twenty-five thousand 
bales; but, owing to the danger of its port during the south-west 
monsoon, and the decline of enterprise and wealth among the Mus- 
sulman merchants, the cotton trade afterwards settled at Bombay. 


After the decline of the Syrians, and the Boras, rose the Parsees, a 
shrewd, active, intelligent race, who speedily engrossed almost the 
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whole trade of Western India, and attained great respectability and 
opulence. The Parsees, besides their own speculations, shared in 
almost all the adventures of the Europeans. Of the latter, those who 
became members of mercantile houses had mostly been pursers of 
Indiamen, and captains of ships in the country trade, who were induced 
to form establishments at Bombay by the knowledge of Indian com- 
merce they had acquired in the course of repeated voyages to the ports 
of India, China, the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, and the Archipelago. 
The Parsees were, at first, employed by the Europeans as brokers; but 
they soon became partners in most of their foreign speculations, and 
many great events contributed, during the war, to advance the opulence 
of the merchants of Bombay. Of these, the principal was the sudden 
rise in the rate of freights, occasioned by the demand for transports, 
and the deficiency of tonnage required for the Company's China trade, 
arising from the conversion of ships formerly in their employment into 
vessels of war. To supply this deficiency, large country ships were 
engaged at Bombay, at the exorbitant freight of £35 per ton; andthe 
impulse thus given to the shipping interests was the cause of great 
prosperity at that Presidency. Until the admission of the free mer- 
chants, in 1813, the trade of Western India continued in the hands of 
the Moplars to the south, and the Parsees and Europeans at Bombay. 
The jprincipal export of the former was of pepper and piece goods; 
of the latter, cotton wool, grown in the neighbourhood of Surat, in 
the districts on the Nerbudda, in Guzerat, and in Cutch. Since the 
year 1813, there has not been much perceptible variation in the 
nature of the exports of Indian produce from Western India, but a 
very considerable trade of transit in our manufactures has grown up, 
and Bombay has, in fact, become the emporium of British merchandise 
for all the countries lying between Cape Comorin and the Channel of 
Mozambique. 


Bengal, though possessing few good harbours, is very advanta- 
geously situated for foreign trade. Between it and the numerous 
ports and settlements on both coasts of Hindoostan, and particularly 
the coast of Coromandel, extensive and very profitable commerce was 
once, and might now be, carried on. 


On the East it borders on Assum and the dominions of Ava ; the for- 
mer of which it supplies with salt, and from the latter receives teak 
timber for ship-building and domestic use. It has also extensive re- 
lations with China and the Eastern Islands for the sale of saltpetre, 
opium, and piece goods; as also with the Persian and Arabian Gulfs 
and the eastern coast of Africa. Before the opening of the Indian 
trade, the exports of Bengal to our settlements on the Eastern coast 
of Hindoostan, including the Northern Circars ‘and Coromandel, that 
is, from Palmiras to Cape Comorin, consisted of grain and pulse, su- 
gar, saltpetre, molasses, ginger, pepper, and other articles of supe- 
rior value, which were exchanged for salt, red-woods, fine long cloths, 
izarees, and chintz; the balance being remitted in specie, or absorbed 
by drafts or bills, drawn by the Madras Presidency on the Government 
of Calcutta. The competition of the Free Traders, by the Act of 
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1813, has made less alteration in this branch of the country trade 
than in any other department of Indian traffic. The privileges con- 
ceded by that Act were limited to the three ports‘of Bombay, Madras, 
and Caleutta ; and the inconvenience of that restriction in respect of 
British manufactures was less felt on the Eastern than the Western 
coast of Hindoostan. The chief impediment to the trade between 
Bengal, Coromandel, and Malabar is the impolitic prohibition of salt, 


Salt, as has been recently shewn, is made an object of monopoly by 
the Indian Government. The salt used by the Indians is of four de- 
scriptions : First there is little a rock-salt used, imported from the Per- 
sian Gulf, and the countries on the western frontier of India. The 
inhabitants of the northern provinces use salt obtained by solar evapo- 
ration, from certain salt lakes. In Bengal, the salt commonly used is 
produced by boiling the dirty and slimy brine of the. pestiferous marshes 
at the estuary of the Ganges. The inhabitants of the southern portion 
of the Peninsula use fine bay salt, manufactured on the coasts of Mala- 
bar and Coromandel. The two last only are objects of monopoly ; the 
others, of ordinary, but heavy, taxation. The Bengal salt is procured 
by a hasty evaporation, through a miserable process, and costs about 
53s. per ton. It is computed that about 125,000 labourers are engaged 
in the manufacture of this commodity, although the whole quantity 
produced is only 151,000 tons; that is, the labour of one man, 
from November to June, the whole manufacturing season, is equal to 
the production of only a single ton of salt. These labourers are in a 
virtual state of slavery, every man of them being in debt to the East 
India Company, inextricably and for life, and not daring to engage in 
any other employment, by “express law.” A very considerable num- 
ber, according to the official return, are yearly devoured by tigers, and 
and a much greater carried off by dysenteries and fevers. A small 
quantity of the fine bay salt of Coromandel and Malabar is allowed to 
be imported into Bengal by special licence, and this also is monopo- 
lised. The whole population subject to the monopoly, in Bengal, is 
estimated at thirty millions: the consumption of salt, therefore, for 
man, beast, and the arts, is only at the rate of thirteen pounds per 
head per annum! The effect of the monopoly is, to keep the produce 
of salt stationary, while it is admitted, that the population, and even 
the wealth, of the country, is increasing. As to the taxation which 
it produces, it is sometimes as low as 300 per cent., and sometimes as 
high as 500; for fluctuation and uncertainty are among the other 
blessings of the system. 


Let us see the advantage that would accrue from getting rid of this 
nuisance. The price of salt, obtained by the cheap process of solar 
evaporation, on the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, is about 
6s. 6d. per ton, or about one-eighth part of the Bengal prices. Supe- 
rior salt to that of Bengal may now be had at Liverpool for 9s. per 
ton, or nearly one-sixth part of the price of Bengal salt. The Mala- 
bar salt is excluded from the consumption of Bengal, because the 
quantity admissible is expressly limited ; and because, before quit- 
ting the place of manufacture, it is already taxed through the local 
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monopoly there. As to English salt, it is charged with a prohibitory 
duty of 81. per ton ; that is to say, a duty of between 1600 and 1700 
per cent. on the prime cost. This is encouraging free trade with a 
vengeance! The contingency was not provided for in the Charter ; 
but the Local Government of India, in great alarm for its privileges, 
hastened for relief to the home authorities, and speedily obtained it 
in the prohibiting duty just quoted. 


In a free trade, with moderate duties, it is pretty certain that either 
a better and more economical system for the manufacture of Bengal 
salt must be pursued, or foreign salt must supersede it: the latter will 
most probably be the case, on account of the great insalubrity and 
natural unsuitableness of the situations in which it is manufactured. 
In this case 125, 000 labourers, anda population of probably not 
less than half a million of people, will be emancipated from a real 
slavery, and their services will be instantly available, where they are 
most required, in clearing and cultivating the thinly-peopled, unheal- 
thy, but rich and extensive fens which form the estuaries of the great 
rivers, and which are now nearly in a state of nature. It is unneces- 
sary to say, that cheap salt will be an especial blessing, in a country 
where the inhabitants, living on an insipid vegetable diet, consider it 
peculiarly a necessary of life. It will not be rating the increase too 
high, at eighteen pounds a head per annum, for the present popula- 
tion : it will in all likelihood, be a great deal more ; for not only will 
the consumption be, as usual, greatly enhanced by a lower price, but 
the use of foreign salt will, in this case, extend to countries from 
which the present supply is excluded by its dearness and badness, 
This will add above 200,000 tons yearly to the import trade of the 
Bengal provinces, a greater immediate improvement in our trading and 
shipping interests than can well be contemplated from any local mea- 
sure whatever. 


It is impossible to imagine countries better circumstanced for a com- 
mercial intercourse than Bengal and the southern provinces of our 
dominions, orthat naturally stand in more need of each other's assistance. 
Bengal is a great grain country, without any natural supply of salt, 
except the bad and imperfect one furnished by the muddy estuary of 
the Ganges. The supply of a territory of full one hundred and fifty 
thousand square miles, and for thirty millions of people, is drawn from 
about two hundred miles of a noisome, unhealthy, and almost inaccessi- 
ble coast. The southern provinces are generally sterile, and subject 
to frequent dearths and famines; but from the soil and climate, they 
are peculiarly suited for the production of a cheap and ample supply 
of salt, the very commodity which the former country stands in so 
much need of. Even under the present restricted system, they furnish 
yearly to Bengal about 26,000 tons. Theshipping atpresent engaged in 
carrying this salt to Bengal, and grain to the Coromandel coast, 
amounting to several hundreds, are almost exclusively Native vessels, 
of such wretched construction and outfit, that they can make but a sin- 
gle voyage a year. Ina free trade England will, no doubt, supply a 
great deal of the salt required in the Bengal provinces, and her ship- 
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ping will, at all events, participate in the coasting trade of India, as 
connected with this branch of trade. 


From this slight sketch, to the accuracy of which there are thou- 
sands to testify, the reader may judge of the extent of the injury to 
fair commerce, and the interests, comforts, and happiness of the Native 
inhabitants, which is inflicted by the monopoly, and the exclusion of 
European commerce and settlement. Let him imagine the Legislature 
of this country confining the manufacture of salt, for the whole con- 
sumption of the United Kingdom, to a few miles of damp, rainy, and 
unhealthy coast, where it would be conducted to the greatest possible 
disadvantage, and to the exclusion, except in driblets, of the produce 
of other portions of the United Kingdom, where it could be produced 
at a sixth or an eighth part of the cost; let him imagine nearly a 
total exclusion of foreign salt, required in curing fish and meat ; let 
him imagine a monopoly, by the Government, of the whole consump- 
tion of the kingdom, which shall enhance the first cost four, five, six, 
or seven fold; let him imagine the best portion of the capital, ship- 
ping, and enterprise of the country excluded from the trade in salt,--- 
and still he will have a very inadequate and imperfect notion of the 
injuries inflicted by the Indian salt monopoly. 

Next to the coasting trade to Coromandel, we place that to the East 
India Islands and China, through the Straits of Malacca. In this trade, 
the great article of Indian export is opium. This drug has ever been 
in great request among the Eastern nations, and particularly the Malays. 
The people of China are equally addicted to its use; and, notwith- 
standing its strict prohibition by the Government, large quantities are 
annually smuggled to the Celestial Empire by the East India Company, 


From the British dominions, and other portions of India, there are 
exported to China, the adjacent countries on the continent, and the 
Indian Islands, yearly, about 12,500 chests of opium, or, in round 
numbers, about 1,750,000 lbs. ; this is exchanged, in the countries in 
question, to the annual value of about three millions sterling. The 
consumers, besides using opium medicinally, use it also in the same 
manner in which we use claret, brandy, &c.. The good people of 
England have a prejudice against opium-eating and opium-smoking : 
they associate these practices with running mucks and other horrid 
offences, with which they have no more to do than with horse or 
sheep stealing. The worthy and well meaning abettors of this preju- 
dice should understand that the Chinese, who consume three-fourths of 
all the quantity to which we have alluded, never run a muck, and are 
the most industrious, the most sober, and, upon the whole, even the 
most moral people of the Indies. The East India Company, however, 
takes advantage of the prejudice, such as it is, and, while it pockets 
about a million sterling yearly in encouraging the alleged immorality, 
makes it the pretext for continuing a grievous monopoly equally inju- 
rious to trade as to agriculture. Opium, under the Native Govern- 
ment of India, was grown indiscriminately wherever there was soil 
and climate suitable for its culture: in its old provinces, the East In- 
dia Company forbade its culture, except in two districts; they paid the 
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cultivator about 141. per chest, and this chest they sold at a price 
which, for some years back, has seldom been under 2001., and occa- 
sionally reached 4001. The quantity produced under this system had 
varied very little for thirty years. Matters went on very smoothly, 
and the monopoly was declared to be perfectly just and judicious, un- 
til some unforeseen and untoward events took place. The first of 
these was the introduction of Turkey opium into China and the Indian 
Islands by the Americans. The yearly import of this article by these 
interlopers may be estimated at the value of £200,000. The East 
India Company took alarm lest any British subject should benefit by 
this branch of trade ; and with the consent of the authorities in En- 
gland, always readily granted upon such occasions, they imposed a 
prohibitory duty on all foreign opium of 24s. per lb., if imported 
in British bottoms, and of 48s., if imported in foreign ones; a 
duty, in the first case, of four and twenty fold the prime cost of the 
article, and in the second, of double that amount! The effect is as 
complete a monopoly to the Americans, as the Americans could desire. 


The next untoward event was the discovery that opium, as an article 
of free culture, was produced in certain of the provinces ceded to us 
lately by the Mahrattas. Nothing could exceed the consternation pro- 
duced by the unhappy discovery that the new country was of such pecu- 
liar fertility ; for none but the most fertile will produce the drug. It 
was found the free trader gave the cultivator £60 for the same quantity 
that the Company gave £14 for. The Company resolved upon secur- 
ing the monopoly; and the consequences are sufficiently amusing and 
instructive. The cultivators and proprietors of the conquered provinces 
had swords in their hands, and would not be satisfied to receive £14 for 
what was worth £60. The Company, therefore, commenced a compe- 
tition with the private merchant, giving larger prices than ever; and, 
in the hopeful project of driving all competitors out of the market, ex 
pended, in one year, (1822-23,) between £600,000 and £700,000 
sterling. Before this undertaking, the whole produce of Malwa, the 
acquisition in question, was about one thousand chests a year: compe- 
tition has multiplied it seven-fold in less than five years. - 


We have seen that, in thirty years, the Company, although gvowedly 
desirous, had not, on the monopoly system, been able to raise the 
quantity in their old provinces by a single chest: this is not all; free 
competition has not only augmented the quantity, but improved the 
quality of the Malwa opium. A chest of Malwa opium used to sell in 
China for 750 dollars only, when Bengal sold for 1000 dollars; it is 
now in the higher estimation of the two; nay, for that matter, the mo- 
nopoly system had produced such a deterioration in what used to be the 
best description of the latter, that, by recent accounts, it was selling at 
the rate of 140 dollars per chest less than the Malwa. This is enough 
to put monopolies out of fashion. The export and import trade, carried 
on by the British dominions through this single article, is six millions 
sterling. What might it not be, if capital and industry had free and 
legitimate scope? Even the revenue, which for many years has been 
at best stationary, or, indeed, rather declining, might, through a sys- 
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tem of fair and moderate taxation, be improved, naturally angmenting 
in the ratio of augmented trade and culture. There is certaim ground 
for supposing that this would be the inevitable result, for the con- 
sumption yearly increases every where, but especially in China; and 
of this, if it were an evil, which it is not, the Company must not com- 
plain, for they are already the abettors of this policy, and gain largely 
by their connivance. When the monopoly was complete, the yearly 
consumption of the last named country used to be reckoned at two 
thousand five hundred chests, valued at about two millions and a half 
of dollars; and on monopoly principles, it was deemed stationary, and 
fixed for ever. Turkey and Malwa opium having been introduced, it 
rose, in 1821, to five thousand chests ; in 1824, te six thousand five 
hundred; and in 1826, to upwards of ten thousand, worth. eight mil- 
lions of dollars. 


In the very interesting and able History of the Indian Archipelago 
by Mr. Crawfurd, a detailed account may be found of the commercial 
relations between India and the islands, To that work we beg to 
refer those of our readers who would combine, in this inquiry, enter- 
tainment and instruction. We have, however, for the information of 
those whose Asiatic researches are confined to these pages, selected 
those articles of which the greatest value appears to have been 
exported, and we find that a large proportion of them are the produce 
of British industry. 


Abstract of a Statement of the Value of Merchandise exported from Bengal, 
Fort St. George, and Bombay respectively, to the Eastern Islands, &c., in 
the following Y ears. (Extracted from the Reports of External Commerce 
from Bengal, Fort St. George, and Bombay.) 


| 1814-15. 1815-16. | 1816-17.} 1817-18. 














Description of Merchandise. 





| Rupees. | | Rupees. | Rupees. | Rupees. 





: Coco 7 

—— andy, - “t | 1,71,856 2,57,653| 2,86,370] 1,02,296 
Opium . . . « « + = {19,35,017)24,21,702/19,11,288] 17,89,350 
Indigo. - | 2,68,650, 4,32,987| 3,93,984] 5,872 
Copper and C opper! Nails : 45, 458) 77,569} 18,397) 20,432 
Iron and Steel. . - 1,54, 1104) 1,411,846} 1,42,209] 1,43,899 
Ironmongery, Braziery, &e.. 15,129 34,371] 22,028] 18,517 
Cutlery and Hardware . . 22. 327 7,807} — — 
i lass and Earthenware . - 17 047 45,195 15,348] 35,964 

Cabinet Ware, &e. . + - 5,568; 16,048 17,750} 17,017 
Carriages, Sadlery,&e. . - 24, 140) 35,141} 17,307) 35,009} 
Wine, Spirits, &c. =. «+ | 4,25,436) 2,93,720) 2,17,354| 2,67,654 
Canvas and Vittrey . . + 98,999} 99,093 67,576) 69,127) 
Wearing Apparel, Haber- 

dashery, Hosiery, Perfu- 

metry, ke. ie ‘ 
Woollens . . ‘ 19,620) 59,434 13,526} 20,054 
Cotton and Cotton Yarn . | 402,903) 5,57,340| 3,14,129] 3,76,511 
Piece Goods . . . . . |44,17,503/45,01,842/44,49,921 45,49,702 
Sundries (Europe) .. . 84,099 62,763) 1,11,998} 2,27,11 


1,07,861) 1,10,755| 1,15,371] 95,026] 
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This abstract is taken from the official accounts presented to Par- 
lament in 1821, and is in complete unison with the description of 
the intelligent author above-mentioned. He says, ‘The principal 
kinds of cotton goods in demand are chintzes, or printed cottons, 
white cottons, cambries, handkerchiefs, and velvets. The colours 
preferred are red and green, and, next to these, yellow and brown. 
The patterns must not be large, and the favourite figures are running 
flowers. The quality most suited to the market, is what costs at Man- 
chester Is. to ls. 6d. peryard. The Bandana handkerchiefs, manufac- 
tured at Glasgow, have long superseded ‘the genuine ones, and are 
consumed in large quantities both by Natives and Chinese. Woollens 
are an article of considerable and increasing demand among the 
Indian Islanders. There cannot be a greater error than to imagine 
that this description of fabric is unsuitable to the climate and habits 
of the people. In countries upon the equator it is an object of com- 
fort throughout the year,—from the frequency of rains, on account of 
the land and sea breezes, and the prevalence of elevated tracts of land. 
Of all articles of import into the Indian Islands, iron is the most 
valuable. It is imported into the Archipelago, wrought and un- 
wrought, and in the form of steel. These countries have hardly any 
iron of their own; and for this commodity, so indispensable to their 
comfort, and indeed existence as civilized communities, they are in- 
debted to strangers. Plated ware, glass and earthen ware, fire-arms, 
ammunition, &c., are all in great request. 


The return in merchandise for this export of Indian produce and 
British manufactures, is of a very various description. Sago, vegetable 
oils, pepper, coffee, spices, tobacco, camphor, benzoin or frankin- 
cense, dragon's blood, damar, or resin, ebony, cordage, teak timber, 
are enumerated by Mr. Crawfurd as the chief vegetable productions. 
Of the animal products, are horns and hides, ivory, feathers, lac, bees’ 
wax, dried fish, sharks’ fins, tortoise shell, pearls, pearl oysters, and 
shells. The minerals are tin, gold, iron, copper, diamonds, sulphur, 
and salt. On reference to our abstract of imports, it will be seen, that 
avery considerable proportion of the returns from the islands consists 
of treasure. Ina direct trade with Europe, these islands do not, at 
present, possess the materials for a return cargo, and the prospects of 
English merchants in this quarter cannot much improve until the spice 
trade is released from the monopoly of the Dutch, and the tea trade 
from the fetters of the East India Company's Charter, which will now 
soon take place. 


The trade between the three Presidencies and Canton is also of 
considerable importance, not only on account of the shipping which it 
employs, but also as indicative of the wants of the Chinese empire. 
Having recently noticed the English and. American trade at Canton, 
it is not necessary in this place to say more, than that the cargoes of 
the country traders are nearly of the same description as those of the 
Americans; and that, since the opening of the private trade, a large 
portion of British manufactures entered at the Presidencies have been 
re-exported to China. 
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This trade is carried on by special permission from the Company's 
Governments; and we learn from Mr. Mitchell, who was engaged in 
it during his residence at Bombay, that the grant or refusal of 
licenses is regulated by the state of the Company's own adventures ; 
that they, in fact, admit or exclude competition just as it suits their 
purpose. It is a curious fact, that, in an account of the value and 
quantity of cargoes imported from India to Canton, in 1819, taken 
from the records of the Company's factory, no mention is made of 
British manufactures. The largest item, however, is the last, viz., 
‘ Estimated value of goods, of which no account can be obtained.” And, 
in the preceding year, ‘ Sundry articles, of wh'ch it is impossible to 
obtain accounts.” What the nature of this anonymous merchandize 
may be, it is not difficult to conjecture ; but the motive for the obscurity 
is not so obvious. Throughout the accounts of the East India Com- 
pany, there is a studied confusion of the trades to India and China, 
The ambiguity above-mentioned may possibly be unintentional; but 
when the account in which it appears was drawn up, the relative ad- 
vantage to the Company of disparaging the consumption of British 
goods in India or China was by no means clear. Were these general 
terms adopted in prudent precaution, as an apology for concealment? 
We should have no hesitation in answering our own question in the 
affirmative, were it not for the respect which is due to the high charac- 
ter of some of the gentlemen who have presided at the Canton Factory. 
We owe it, also, to the Company to say, that the capricious refusal of 
a license to the country traders has not, of late years, been a general 
complaint: and, indeed, we are not aware that the charge has been 
explicitly preferred by any one but Mr. Mitchell. That gentleman's 
opportunities of knowledge have not been very recent, nor very ex- 
tended ; in other respects, he is a witness above all exception. 


Want of space compels us to omit many facts connected with the 
growth and condition of the Country Trade, which are curious and 
instructive ; but we cannot refrain from presenting a short sketch of 
ship-building business in India, as it exemplifies, perhaps more than 
any other branch of manufacture, the opportunities of extended com- 
mercial intercourse between Bengal and the neighbouring countries. 


In the short account we have given of the trade of Bombay, we 
have noticed the prodigious stimulus given to the prosperity of that 
Presidency by the sudden demands on her dock-yards during the war. 
Among the Parsees are to be found some of the best ship-builders 
in the world, and vessels have been launched by them superior to any 
constructed in England, Ship-building in Bengal is comparatively of 
recent date ; and, before the year 1780, the country trade of Bengal 
was supplied by shipping from the ports of Surat, Bombay, Damaun, 
and Pegu, by ships of European build, and by wretched craft called 
‘ dowes, belonging to, and navigated by, Natives. The famine pro- 
duced in the Carnatic by the invasion of Hyder Ali, first gave rise to 
this noble and useful art in the Hooghley. The extraordinary de- 
mand thereby created for tonnage for the transportation of grain, and 
supplies of troops and stores, to our settlements in Coromandel, raised 
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the price of freight to such an enormous height, that it roused the 
attention of almost every person in the remotest degree connected 
with commerce, to share in the profitable traffic. Ships not being 
procurable from other quarters, in any proportion to the demand, 
individuals then began to turn their attention to their construc- 
tion. The first attempts were made in the Sunderbunds at Ch‘tta- 
gong and at Sylhet. These be’ng built of green timber, soon ran to 
decay, and caused a strong prejudice against Bengal ships. Of late 
years, however, this bus.:ness has been confined to Caleutta. The 
materials employed consist of teak timber from Pegu, and Saul and 
Sissoo, from Oude, and the forests on the hills which form the north- 
ern boundaries of Bengal. Large quantities of timber also are annu- 
ally brought down through the rivers Purnea to the Ganges, from the 
forests of Morang, and from those in the north-west districts of Bahar. 
Ship-building has now become a very considerable branch of manufac- 
ture; but a great number of vessels of small burthen navigate the 
shallow inlets along the coast, which are still of very miserable mate- 
rials and construction, and might be very advantageously supplanted 
by the unemployed tonnage of Great Britain. 


We had hoped to have been able to complete this account of the 
Indian Country Trade by a general view of the commerce between 
the three Presidencies and the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia. The rela- 
tions of the coasts washed by those seas, the extensive regions connect- 
ed with them and Western India, are of ancient date ; but their in- 
tercourse with Bengal was, twenty years ago, comparatively of minor 
extent. During that time, the exports from Caleutta have progres- 


sively increased, and they now considerably exceed in amount those 
of the other Presidencies. Our limits, however, oblige us to defer 
the details of this traffic; and we do so with the less regret, because 
that portion of it which centres at Bombay has been recently treated 
of in this Publication. 





DIFFERENT INCITEMENTS TO THE ACQUIREMENT OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Men have entered into a desire of learning and knowledge, sometimes for orna- 
ment and reputation; sometimes upon a natural curiosity and inquisitive 
appetite ; sometimes to entertain their minds with variety and delight ; and 
sometimes to enable them to victory of wit and contradiction ; and most times 
for lucre and profession ; and seldom sincerely to give a true account of their 
gift of reason, to the benefit and use of man ; as if there were sought in know- 
ledge a couch whereupon to rest a searching and restless spirit; or a terrace, 
for a wandering and variable mind to walk up and down with a fair prospect, or 
a tower of state, fora proud mind to raise itself upon; or a fort or commanding 
ground, for strife or contention ; or a shop for profit or sale, and sot a rich 
storehouse, for the glory of the Creator, and the relief of man’s estate.— Lord 
Bacon 
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VOYAGE FROM SMYRNA ALONG THE COAST OF ASIA 
MINOR TO EGYPT. 


Having completed all my arrangements for the voyage to Egypt, 
T embarked, at 8 o’clock, on board a ship of war, then lying m 
the bay of Smyrna. Soon after this we were under all sail, and, 
after clearing the Bay, reached the harbour of Vourla, about 
4 p.m., where we anchored abreast the Fountain, to complete the 
ship’s water previous to her sailing for Alexandria. 


While the crew were engaged in the duty of watering, I joined 
the captain in an excursion on shore. It was now, at the end of 
August, the season for gathering in the vineyards; and we found 
most of the peasantry thus employed; when, pursuing our walk 
up the hill, we arrived at a Turkish village. For some time, 
however, not a human being was to be seen, even though we 
entered some of the houses, until the barking of the dogs, by 
which we were surrounded, at last brought one of the peasants 
tous. The situation of the village was healthy and agreeable, 
commanding, from the brow of the hill, a very extensive and 
variegated view, including Cape Carabourna to the north, and the 
city of Smyrna to the east, reaching to the mountains of Magnesia, 
and completely overlooking the cluster of small islands that stud 
the southern coast of the Gulf. Below us, also, a Turkish mosque 
was very romantically seated in a luxuriant dell, and reared its 


slender minaret above the melancholy cypresses of an adjoining 
cemetery. 


Of the dwellings themselves, it is almost impossible to convey 
an ~~ description; they were huts of about twelve feet 
square, built with mud walls and flat roofs, containing only one 
room, of from cight to nine feet high, having a fire place at one 
end, a small grated window, without either shutter or glass, and a 
door just large enough to squeeze through. In one of them, which 
We entered, was a rudely constructed loom, where some very 
coarse cotton cloth was in the progress of being woven, but now 
deserted, most probably on account of the labours in the vineyard. 
Around the earthen floor were scattered shreds of dirty rags, 
fragments of broken vessels, melons, and mixtures of every kind 
of filth that could offend the senses. We had quitted it in disgust, 
and were proceeding across the plain, toward the sea-shore, when 
a Turk, beckoning to us, we returned with him to his house, 
and purchased some eggs, which were brought us by his wife, 
a woman of very agreeable features, and, apparently, not more 
than half the age of her husband. It was curious to witness how 
equally the poor creature was divided by a wish to expose her 
face to us, and a fear of offending her lord. The former, however, 
at length prevailed, and she managed it with peculiar adroitness, 
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exchanging smiles with great freedom over her husband's shoulder, 
while he was counting the contents of his basket, and assuring 
us, as distinctly as she could do, how much her wishes and ‘her 
circumstances were at variance. 


We embarked at the watering fountain about sunset, and retired 
early to recruit the morning’s fatigue. 


Although our watering was completed, the wind had increased 
during the night with such violence that the vessel dragged her 
anchors repeatedly, and it being impossible to weigh or make sail, 
we passed the following day of tedious suspense and listless inac- 
tivity, in the harbour of Vourla. 


During the next night the gale had increased considerably, 
and early on the following morning a boat was discovered entert 
the harbour, which soon ran alongside of us. It was the launc 
of the English frigate commanding on the Smyrna station, 
with the master, a midshipman, and seventeen men, who had left 
Smyrna on the preceding morning, on a surveying cruize; but, 
Le‘ng forced by the gale to abandon their course, they had taken 
shelter under the lee of one of the small islands, and passed the 
night in a cave, with a gentleman who had been weather-bound 
for several days there, on his passage from Scio to Smyrna. Per- 
ceiving us at anchor here, this morning, they had steered towards 
us, and were come to ride out the gale in company. 


After dinner, I joined the naval officers in a walk on shore as 
far as the coflee-houses at the Vourla Scala, returning about an 
hour after sunset to the little bay in which the frigate’s launch was 
anchored to take shelter from the gale. 


Two tents having been rigged by the sailors to pass the night in, 
we entered one of them to take a temporary repose from the 
fatigues of our walk. The scene was highly romantic, and —— 
a broad expanse of sea was before us, the horizon was beautifully 
skirted by bold and irregular mountains. We formed a circle on 
the grass, and the young moon was the only light except the faint 
assistance of a fire kindled by the sailors on the heath, just before 
the opening of the tent, for the purpose of cooking their provisions. 
The men themselves were formed into little detached parties around 
the blaze, enjoying the tale of battle and the song of prowess, 
which added greatly to the interest of the scene. 


We had remained on shore till past midnight, when we re- 
embarked, under the hope of moving on the following morning, 
but the violence of the gale still prevented our getting under wei 4 
until the succeeding day, when the weather having moderated, t 
red — early in motion, and we were under sail before eight 
o'clock. 


The wind freshening as we entered the gulf, and blowing right 
in our teeth, we continued beating under reefed canvas, and pas 
at sunset near the castle of Foges, a small contemptible Turkish 
fortification on the northern shore. 
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Passing Cape Carabourna in the night, we bore round the 
north end of Scio, going between that island and Ipsara, with a 
flowing sheet, and with the aid of a fresh breeze, we were at noon 
in the Tino channel. At 2 p.m. we spoke a King’s schooner, 
bound to Messina, with a merchant brig under convoy; and soon 
after bore up for the island of Milo, where we intended landing 
our pilot, and taking on board one for the Egyptian coast. 


On approaching the island, when within sight of the town, a 
signal gun was discharged and the union flag hoisted at the fore- 
mast, and kept flying until sunset. Having moderate weather, 
smooth water, and fine moonlight, we stood in close under the 
land, repeating guns and rockets in quick succession until past 
midnight, and tacking, wearing, &c. as occasion required, until the 
pilot reached us. 


It was three o'clock on the following morning before the boat 
left us, when we made sail again and were soon out at sea. 


The weather was delightfully fine, and a steady breeze brought 
us, by noon, in sight of the celebrated Cretan Ida, or the mount 
of Jove; still towering its venerable head above the clouds, as 
if in conscious majesty. It awoke a thousand classic recollections, 
which I willingly indulged, as we coasted along the shore of 
Candia. ‘The breeze freshening after noon, we passed at mid- 
night through the passage formed by Cape Janissary and the small 
island of Scarpanto. 

Blowing a fresh northerly gale through the night, we were goin 
nine knots under the fore-sail and double-reefed top-sail only, an 
at noon had no land in sight. ‘Towards evening the wind gradu- 
ally fell off, and it became almost calm. As I was without books, 
I sought amusement from a conversation in Italian with our Greek 
pilot, on the local customs of the islands in the Archipelago, from 
which I derived more entertainment than I had anticipated; the 
general intelligence and lively manners of the maritime Greeks 


especially, rendering their conversation eminently attractive and 
agreeable. 


Moderate breezes andfine weather still continued, the temperature 
growing warmer every hour. The change, indeed, was much more 
rapid than I should have expected from so trifling a decrease of 
latitude, and must have been augmented by approaching towards 
a hot continent. I was variously eer a” through the day, and 
the night affording a refreshing contrast to the sultry morning, I 
walked on deck until a late hour. 


Running under all sail, on the 9th of September, just ten days 
after quitting Smyrna, we made the Egyptian coast about 2 p. mM. 
to the westward of Alexandria, in the bay of Cape Rosa, and hauled 
our course more easterly, when, at sunset, finding no probability 
of reaching the port before night, we shortened sail, ef stood off 
and on, to keep our station until morning. 


The whole of the coast appeared low and broken, with long 
beaches of white sand on which a heavy surf rolled in breakers; 
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the colour of the water was a pale green, and from twenty to thirty 
fathoms deep, with an oozy bottom. 


From the pilot’s ignorance of a current generally setting to the 
westward here, we had stood an equal time on the two opposite 
tacks, and found ourselves at daylight still farther westerly than 
at the moment of our shortening sail. 


Sounding in forty-five fathoms, we made sail again at sunrise and 
closed in with the Egyptian coast, which was everywhere low and 
sandy, and has been most appropriately compared to a white rib- 
bon binding the blue horizon of the sea. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more naked, barren, or desolate, without a tree or habita- 
tion to give relief to the monotony of this sterile scene. Coasting 
the shore at a distance of not more than five or six miles, the only 
object we perceived upon its sandy solitude was a square pile of 
building, which our pilot informed us was called the Arab’s 
Tower; but whether that appellation was given to the pile itself, or 
asmall tower near which it stood, we could not learn. Denon, 
from considering the former populousness and importance of this 
part of the coast, and the bulk and extent of those remains, seems 
disposed to admit the antiquity of their origin, by suggesting the 
queries, whether it is the Taposiris of the ancients, which Proco- 
pius describes as the tomb of Osiris; or the Chersonesus of Strabo; 
or lastly, Plinthine, whence the gulf derived its name ? 


The breeze was so extremely light that we made a very slow 
progress, and it was sometime before our seeing Alexandria that 
the column usually called Pompey’s Pillar proudly reared itself 
above the eastern horizon, and was for nearly two hours the only 
perceptible object to mark the site of the expected port. 


At length, as the breeze grew fresher, the city rose rapidly to our 
view, and soon after noon, we were abreast of the fortress which 
commands the entrance to the new harbour, in which we anchored 
about two o'clock. Its appearance from the sea was most interest- 
ing, and to all the rapid impressions which new scenes and new 
countries force upon the mind, was added the remembrance of 
those august conceptions which are inseparable from the 
names of Alexander, Pompey, the Ptolemies, Cesar, Antony and 
Cleopatra. 


But what was the effect of the real picture which presented itself 
to our senses on landing? I shall retain it in my _recol- 
lection for ever. A city formed to be the emporium of the com- 
mercial world, and the seat of wealth and enterprize, presenting 
wretched poverty and squalid misery in every street. The empire 
cemented by arms and science, dissolved by imbecility and bar- 
barism; and the spot that once witnessed the reign of plea- 
= in every form, now trodden on by meagre want and groaning 
slavery. 


I had the good fortune to be well received by the British Consul, 
whose hospitality is proverbial ; and passed the remainder of the 
day in the agreeable society of his family. 
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The consul having ae age a morning walk around the environs 
of the city, we arose before day-break, and being joined by some 
of the officers of the ship, proceeded toward the celebrated column, 
which, amidst all the controversies relative to its origin and 
use, still retains the name of Pompey’s Pillar, although it has 
been successively assigned to Pompey, Septimius Severus, and 
Dioclesian. 


After passing two or three hours in the examination of the sur- 
rounding ruins, visiting the canal which brings the waters of the 
Nile to Alexandria, ascending the heights raised by the French as 
fortified holds during their last campaign here, and enjoying from 
thence an extensive view of the old and new ports towards the sea, 
and the Lake Mareotes behind the city, we returned home. 


A singular club had been formed by the French inhabitants of 
this place, under the title of the Bucolicanic Association, at the 
head of which was a king and queen, resident at Grand Cairo, a 
prince regent at Alexandria, with princesses, dukes, duchesses, 
generals, admirals, ministers of finance and police, counsellors of 
state, and, in short, every officer known under a well-constituted 
regal government. The object of this grand coalition, as its name 
imported, was the innocent amusement of enjoying the good things 
of this world in rural parties ; and the anniversary of its foundation 
being celebrated to-day, I formed one of the party as a visitor. 
Although we dined early, ample justice was done to the honour of 
the institution ; and when we returned in the evening, we were all 


fatigued with the excessive mirth which had prevailed at the festive 
meeting. 


On the following day, I joined a party in a walk round the new 
walls of Alexandria, lately built from the materials of the ancient 
walls by the present Viceroy of Egypt, Mohammed Ali. Nothing 
can be imagined more contemptible than the whole of this work, 
and its total inadequacy to answer the purposes of defence, al- 
though constructed at an immense expense, and esteemed by 
the sagacious Turks here as invulnerable, 


In traversing this space, I had a complete view of the site of 
the old town ; and, it is remarkable enough, that the description 
of Volney, written before my birth, is as applicable to its present 
state as to that of the moment in which he saw it. 


As we had ‘not completely finished the circuit of the fortifica- 
tions on our first day’s perambulation, we resumed our walk on 
the following one, and passed entirely round the walls. On 
reaching the principal fort, and the only one indeed which was 
guarded, the Turks invited us to pass through, as if conscious 
of our paying a tribute of admiration to their skill in military 
architecture. It was nearly sunset, and, as during the fast of 
Ramadan, they taste nothing until that hour, a table was spread 
with an omlet of eggs, bread, &c., upon the ground, and the 
soldiers were waiting with impatience the expiration of the few 
minutes that had yet to elapse. At the instant that the evening 
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gun announced the decline of day, devotees were to’be seen at 
rayer allaround us; and, these hurried through, they hastened to 
orget the mortifications of the day, in the excesses of the night, 

which, during the Ramadan, is always given up to pleasure. 


Among other objects that amused us in the course of our walk, 
were two sculptured animals set up by the Turks to ornament the 
ascent to one of the principal batteries. It was difficult to con- 
jecture what they were intended to represent, except that they 
were quadrupeds, or to imagine the motive which induced the 
execution of such grotesque figures, unless it was in conformity to 
the Mosaic command, which prohibits men from making any 
graven image in the likeness of any thing in heaven or on the 
earth, or in the waters under the earth. 


Having a wish to make another visit to Pompey’s Pillar for the 
purpose of finishing my observations there, as well as to examine, 
with more attention, the apparent theatre near it, I joined the 
Consul in an early walk to the spot ; and, after remaining there 
about two hours, returned gratified with the investigation. 


Taking an early breakfast, 1 joined a party formed for the oc- 
casion, in an excursion to the Catacombs and Cleopatra’s baths. 
Walking to the western harbour, we there procured a boat, and, 
being provided with lights and fire-arms, we embarked, calli 
alongside a Venetian vessel in the way to borrow a long line, 
of which were necessary for our researches: lights to enter the 
excavations, fire-arms for defence against the animals that formed 
their dens here, and .a line to trace the way out of its intricate 
chambers. We landed about two miles to the westward of the 
town, opposite to the entrance, which is close to the sea shore, and 
is through a small aperture in a rock very rudely executed. The 
rubbish of sand and earth had so accumulated, that in many 
places it was difficult even to crawl along with a light in one hand 
and a pistol in the other; while in others, we passed through 
small holes, recently cut for the purpose of communicating be- 
tween the chambers, where a stout person could not have entered. 
All this difficulty and inconvenience was, however, at length, 
repaid, by our gaining access to a very beautiful circular temple, 
surmounted by a finished dome. 


Pococke has done justice in ranking these subterraneous cham- 
bers among the finest that have been discovered, and, in particula- 
rising the circular one as extremely beautiful. As far as we could 
conceive, the plan of the whole, after tracing (by the log-line) 
every avenue, which was not absolutely inaccessible from the rub- 
bish, it appeared that this circular apartment was the centre of the 
whole, as from it branched out four wings at right angles, i 
into other chambers, and these communicating again with other 
square ones, for about half a mile each way from the centre. 
Every part of it was hewn out of a solid grey friable rock, ‘the 
eeilings partially arched, and the pillars square, with doric capi- 
tals. The entrances from one room to another are executed in t 
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best taste, and with the truest proportions, each of them being sur- 
mounted with a doric entablature, and the triglyphs and mould- 
ings beautifully finished. In several places the work appeared to 
have been abandoned in its progressive state, but, in one particu- 
larly, the form of an entrance exactly corresponding to the others 
was marked out in red paint, and but just begun to be worked on 
with the chisel. Some of the ceilings were octagonally divided 
with red lines, as if intended to be still further ornamented. It 
was nearly midday when we returned to the entrance, fatigued 
and dirty, but very amply compensated for our pains. We saw 
no animals on the inside, but the remotest chambers were filled 
with the bones of camels, foxes, jackalls, &c., and some of them 
yet retaining flesh; sufficient evidence of its being the haunt of 
carnivorous beasts, who were, perhaps, hidden inthose apartments 
which were inaccessible to us. 


The baths of Cleopatra are very near to the spot, and are 
chambers of about twelve feet square, hewn also out of the rock, 
and receiving the sea through channels once covered, but now 
so broken by the beating of the waves, as to form a most romantic 
picture of marine scenery. 


The materials collected during the several excursions and re- 
searches in the environs of this ruined city, with the reflections 
and investigations connected with their result, will be arranged 
and embodied in a separate article in a future number to follow 
these narrative details. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF A COUNTRY LIFE. 


Tuis privilege, above others, makes the countryman happy that he hath 
always something at hand which is most useful and pleasant; a blessing 
which has never been granted either to a courtier or a citizen ; they have 
enemies enough, but few friends that they dare trust to, either for counsel or 
action. Who can ever fully express the pleasures and happiness of a 
country life, with the various and delightful sports of fishing, hunting, and 
fowling! What oblectation and refreshment is it to behold the green shades, 
the beauty and majesty of the tall and ancient groves; to be skilled in planting 
and dressing of orchards, flowers, and pot herbs ; to temper and allay these 
harmless employments with some innocent, merry song; to ascend sometimes 
to the fresh and healthful hills; to descend into the bosom of the vallies, and 
the fragrant, dewy meadows ; to hear the music of the birds, the murmurs of 
bees, the falling of springs, and the pleasant discourses of the old ploughmen ; 
where, without any impediment or trouble, a man may walk and (as Cato Cen- 
sorius used to say) discourse with the dead, that is; read the pious works of 
learned men, who, departing this life, left behind them their whole thoughts 
for the benefit of posterity, and the preservation of their own worthy names ; 
when the Christian pious countryman may walk with the learned religious 
minister of his parish, or converse with his familiar faithful friends, avoidi 
the dissimulation and windiness of those that are blown up with the spirit,-an 
under the pretence of religion, commit all villanies. These are the blessings 


which only a countryman is ordained to, and which are in vain wished for by 
courtiers and citizens —Vaucuan,. ' 
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THE SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATOR. 


GENESIS——CHAPTER V. TO IX, 





HISTORY, PROGRESS, AND EFFECTS OF THE 
GREAT DELUGE. 


The History of the Great Deluge may be treated theolo- 
gically, as to its origin in the wickedness, and its results in the 
punishment of mankind: or it may be treated geologically, as 
to the changes produced by it in the physical appearances of the 
globe; and as the latter falls more within the scope and tendency 
of our Scriptural Illustrations than the former, we shall shape our 
observations accordingly. In doing this, we shall draw from those 
authorities which we have before acknowledged as sources of 
accurate information on these subjects, interweaving with them as 
we proceed, such remarks as we may deem useful or necessary. to 
the more perfect understanding of the whole. 


No man can have travelled extensively without having been 
struck with the remarkable fact of almost all ranges of mountains 
having near their summits marine petrifactions, shells, fossils, &c., 
proving beyond all question, that at some period very remote, they 
had been submerged beneath the ocean, and that for some length 
of time, as by this alone could the process of such formations 
have been completed. Not only, however, do the appearances of 
the loftiest parts of our globe bear geological evidence of this fact, 
but the traditional records of a great Deluge are quite as universal 
in every quarter of the habitable world: so that of the fact itself 
little or no doubt can remain. We will advert to a few only 
of the traditions, to shew their general coincidence with the 
Mosaic account. 


The Chaldean tradition is preserved by Berosus and Abydenus 
as well as by Josephus, pt it narrates that from the first man 
there proceeded two generations to Xisuthrus, which would make 
him the same as Noah, who was the tenth head of a family from 
Adam. To this Xisuthrus, it was said, the Deity revealed,that a 
great Deluge would take place, whereupon he hastened to bury 
documentary or written accounts of the world as it then existed, 
in Sippara, or the City of the Sun ; after which he built a great ship, 
into which he entered with his family and friends, and all kinds of 
four-footed, winged, and creeping animals, and sailed to Armenia. 
Three days after the rain by which the deluge had been caused 
had ceased, he began to examine the state of the earth, by sending 
out birds, who, on the first occasion, returned without any symp- 
toms of having touched land, and were sent forth again ; after 
which they returned with mud on their feet ; and being sent out a 
third time they entirely disappeared. After this presumptive proof 
of the waters having subsided, land soon a root » when Xisuthrus 
is said to have left the ship, accompanied by his wife, his daughter, 
and the pilot or steersman, when they erected an altar, and offered 
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sacrifices to the gods for their delivery. Ona sudden, however, 
they were no more to be seen, and their disappearance excited no 
small wonder, until after the landing of the other persons from the 
ship, who called after them in vain. The voice of Xisuthrus 
was heard from the sky, exhorting them to lead a life of piety, as 
on this account he and his companions had been taken up to 
dwell with the gods without passing through the pains of death. 
Those who remained on the earth then went back, according to 
the tradition, to Sippara, or the City of the Sun, where they dug 
up the sacred records of the antediluvian world, there buried by 
Seuthras: and afterwards dwelt in Babylon. But the vessel in 
which they had escaped the destruction of the Deluge still re- 
mained on the mountains of Armenia. 


The striking resemblance between this account and that of the 
Mosaic history must be apparent to the most careless observer— 
not merely as to the Deluge, the ark, the dove, and the subsiding 
of the waters—but even to the translation of Encch, which forms a 
part of the history of this great epoch. 


The Greek tradition is quite as strongly coincident with the 
Mosaic account, as that of the Chaldeans, already described ; and 
the following is the version of that tradition as given by Lucian.— 
He says—The Greeks relate that the present race of men are not 
the first, they having been utterly destroyed, and the present raee 
having descended from Deucalion. The first race, it is said, 
were men of violence, who committed much injustice; they re- 
garded neither oaths nor the rights of hospitality, and spared no 
supplicant, for which they were severely punished. The earth 
opened, and poured forth at once much water; heavy rains fell, 
the rivers became torrents, the sea rose till all was covered with 
water, and they all perished. Deucalion alone was left, on 
account of his wisdom and piety, to propagate the future race of 
new men. The manner in which he was saved is said to have 
been this :—He built a large chest, in which he put his wives and 
his children, and also went in himself, at the same time all the 
animals of the earth went in in pairs. He received them all, and 
they did him no injury: but there prevailed among them a great 
friendship, with which Jupiter inspired them, and so they remained 
in the chest as long as the water continued. There is a great va- 
riance among the Greek authors, as to the story of Deucalion and 
the Deluge: but this account, which is given by Lucian in his 
Essay on the Syrian Goddess, where he mentions what was related 
to him in answer to his inquiries about the age of her temple, at 
Hierapolis, is most in accordance with the Mosaic history. 


The Phrygian tradition was not very different: and several 
medals now exist which were coined under the Roman emperor 
Septimus Severus, and some of his successors, at Apamea, in - 
gia, on which are represented an ark floating on the waters, within 
which ark are human figures. One bird is represented as sitti 
on the ark, and another is seen flying towards it, with a branch of 
some tree in its claw ; and close by are two persons standing on the 
dry land, with their right arms extended, as if pointing to some 
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distant object, or offermg uP praise or thanksgiving. A still more 
striking circumstance is, that the word No is seen on the ark, 
plainly inscribed in Greek characters, relating evidently to Noah, 
in reference to whom, perhaps, the greatest of all the cities of the 
world, the Egyptian Thebes, may have borne the name of No, 
a name subsequently preserved m the No-Ammon of the Greeks. 


The Hindoo tradition of the Great Deluge is the subject of one 
of their sacred poems, the first Purana, which consists of no less 
than 14,000 stanzas. Sir William Jones, in his Essay on the Chrono- 
logy of the Hindoos, gives an extract from one of their sacred books, 
entitled the Bhagavata, relating to the same event, the substance of 
which is this :—The sacred writings were in the possession of 
Brahma, from whom they were purloined by a demon, while the 
god was reposing. The whole race of men, from the want of these 
guides, then became corrupt, except the holy family of a single 
prince, Satyavrata, who lived in a maritime region to the south of 
Carnata. While he was performing his ablutions in the river 
Oritamala, Vishnu, one of the Hindoo gods, is said to have ap- 

eared to him, and announced that in seven days all created beings 
who had offended him should be destroyed by a deluge. The 
prince, however, for his piety, was to be exempted from the 
ral destruction, and the god therefore told him he should be 
secured in a capacious vessel miraculously formed, and bade him 
prepare all kinds of medicinal herbs, and esculent grains for food, 
a together with the seven holy men composing his household, 
with their respective wives, and pairs of all animals, to enter the 
ark without fear, when he should know God face to face, and have 
all his inquiries answered. After saying this, the tradition relates 
that Vishnu disappeared. But in seven days afterwards the river 
began to overflow the coasts, and the earth to be inundated with 
constant rains, when the prince, meditating on the deity, saw a 
large vessel moving in the waters. Into this he accordingly 
entered, having in all respects conformed to the commands of the 
god: and when the deluge had ceased, Vishnu slew the demon, 
recovered the sacred writings, and instructed Satyavrata in divine 
knowledge. 


After such remarkable coincidences .as these, found in countries 
so distant, and between whom there does not appear to have been 
much communication, whose literature, languages, and religion are 
so dissimilar, it seems impossible to doubt but they must all have 
sprung from one common origin: and this, added to the appear- 
ances presented every where on the loftiest summits of the earth, 
presents a body of evidence, which it appears, to us at least, that 
no scepticism can resist. 

The Mosaic history of the Deluge has been carefully examined 
by Lightfoot, who equalled the rabbins in Hebrew literature. The 
whole period, according to him, comprised a solar year. Forty- 
six days of this period were spent in conveying stores and provi- 
sions into the ark, and seven in receiving the beasts and cattle. 
The rain began to fall on the 18th day of the Hebrew month of 
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Marchesvan, and continued forty days. During the fall of the 
rain it is thought that the atmosphere was much darkened, because 
it was afterwards promised (c. 8, v. 22) that day and night should 
no more cease. he waters or tides continued to increase for one 
hundred and fifty days. The decrease commenced on the first 
day of Sivem, and continued one hundred and twenty days. 


The changes and ravages of nature correspond with the impetu- 
ous force of the flood. Travellers and geologists are all agreed that 
in every continent and island the mountains, hills, and declivities, 
are, in places without number, left bare of earth, and rough, craggy, 
and broken, while many of the rocks of bolder hills, and salient 
promontories, appear to have been detached to a considerable dis- 
tance from the elevated summits to which they once belonged. 
Against promontories and bolder shores, the flux and reflux of the 
tides would be so impetuous, as in many places to undermine their 
base, and the parts so undermined would fall prostrate into the sea, 
leaving the side, from which it was disjoined by caverns and fissures, 
a mural and terrific precipice, to brave through future ages the 
incessant war of the ocean. M. de Saussure has descrihed the 
precipices of the calcareous rocks of Mount Brezon, in Switzer- 
land, as the most sublime and terrific he had ever seen, and he 
traced the action of the water two hundred toises above the Lake 
of Geneva. Bishop Pontoppedon tells us, in his History of Nor- 
way, that the water close to the rocks is generally three or four 
hundred fathoms deep. In Floge Creek, he adds, no bottom can 
be found with a line of a thousand fathoms. ‘The creeks 
and bays of the north-west coasts of America, near Nootka 
Sound, are of the same enormous depth, and recently, in 
the Polar expedition, Captains Ross and Franklin were unable 
to obtain soundings in the immediate vicinity of that part 
of the coast where they found the first inlet that led to all the sub- 
sequent discoveries in that hitherto unexplored region. When the 
mass of water falling over the precipice of Niagara, is compared 
with the mighty rush of the ocean over promontories of a thou- 
sand fathoms in height, it sinks into utter insignificance: and 
yet those who have heard the roar of the waters of Niagara, and 
seen its foaming spray, have been struck dumb with silent awe 
and admiration at the sublime scale of Nature’s magnificent opera- 
tions. What then must have been the appalling sublimity of ope- 
rations so much more vast, when the Deluge was either gathering 
or subsiding, and when not merely rivers and hills were the ele- 
ments in motion, but when fathomless oceans were rushing over 
the loftiest mountains, when the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up, and the loftiest summits of Atlas and of Ararat, of the 
Alps and the Appenines, of Taurus and the Himalaya, were the 
points from which the waters of the sea were re-discharged over 
precipices and plains into their original and bottomless abyss ! 


We are unwilling to turn from the sublimity of this vastness to 
dilate on points of comparatively inferior importance; and shall 
therefore reserve to a future article, some other observations on 
Pints connected with this great epoch of Scriptural History. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE HULL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
FRIENDS OF POLAND. 


Dear Sir, Hull, July 29, 1833. 


I enclose you the First Report of our Polish Association, (a proof 
copy just arrived) ; and although I fear we have been too exrigeant, and though 
I know that every Number of your Third Volume contains something on 
Poland, yet I cannot forbear requesting that some notice may be taken of 
this Report, in order that your extensive circle of readers may see, that asso- 
ciations of this kind are calculated to be of essential service, and that we may 
be encouraged to continue the publication of our Polish Record, for which we 
have ample materials of considerable interest. 


You will perceive that your Liverpool Correspondent A. Pott, in his reply to 
Tue Country Gentieman’s Letter from Brighton, respecting the colonization 
of the Poles in Canada, was quite right in considering it highly improbable, 
that any great number of the Poles would mix themselves up with the Portu- 
guese expedition. General Dwernicki has entered his protest against it, and 
severely censures General Bem, 


Our connexion with the Baltic never entered into the determination to esta- 
blish this Society, nor did it influence any one to join us, that 1 am aware of. 
On the contrary, most of those who trade with the Baltic, hung back, as if 
they would rather retain the declining trade they have, than join in any mea- 
sures for endeavouring to secure an extension of that trade, lest they should 
lose the little they possess. 


We perceive that you have been under a wrong impression on this subject, 
as well as'the Editor of the Morning Chronicle; and we are sure that you 
will be anxious to set the matter right—as it would not be so much to our 
credit to take up the cause of Poland from commercial motives only, as on 
those hizher grounds of justice and humanity, which, I sincerely believe, 
actuates by far the larger number, if nut the whole of our Association. 


Referring you to the Report enclosed, I remain, Dear Sir, Yours most truly, 
EDWARD BUCKTON, Secretary. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


We feel an undiminished interest in the fate of the unhappy Poles, and cannot 
comprehend why this interest does not pervade every breast 4n England. If we 
were half as rich as some of their oppressors, we would willingly print the whole 
of the Report enclosed to us, and distribute a million of copies thoughout the 
kingdom. Every town in Great Britain, of equal size and population, ought to 
have a similar Association, and if this were done, and a union of all other efforts 
were added, Russa might be made to tremble by their denunciation, though 
she may well laugh to scorn the crouching attitude of our imbecile and truckling 
Parliament. We select some of the principal portions ofthe Report: and to every 
one of our readers, we recommend its perusal, and when they have read it, we 
would add, ‘‘ Go thou and do likewise.” 


VOL. III.—NO. VIII. 2x 
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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
HULL ASSOCIATION OF THE FRIENDS OF POLAND, 


An entire year has elapsed since the constitution of the Hull Association 
of the Friends of Poland; and although its labours on her behalf have not 
been faultless, that unhappy nation still requires all the support and consola- 
tion that the most strenuous efforts and attentions of her friends can render, 
Dismembered, devastated, and enthralled, Poland lies a bleeding witness of 
the horrors of ambitious and un nitigated tyranny—a victim to perfidy and the 
lust of power, and a terrible spectacle of suffering and of foul reproach in the 
eyes of Europe, which seem, unhappily, cold and averted from her fate! 


It was the unparalleled wrongs and afflictions of Poland which led to the 
formation of this Society. Deeply impressed with the conviction, that a great 
moral wrong had been committed by a dangerous power,—profoundly sympa- 
thising with the griefs of its, and stimulated by a gross affront to our national 
honor, we adopted the only course open to our sphere of action, and resolved 
by literary exertions to encounter the Oppressor, to guard the British public 
against his ulterior designs, and to keep alive a generous interest in the desti- 
mes of Poland. To you, it is known, although it appears not equally known 
beyond our neighbourhood, that it was not the connection of this port with the 
Baltic (as has been supposed) nor any mercantile or mercenary consideration 
whatsoever, which influenced our original determination ; but that we were 
actuated by feelings of humanity for misfortune, feelings rendered more acute 
by acquaintance with some of its objects, and further impelled by indignation 
agtinst the cruel cause of so much misery. The circumstances are briefly 
these. After the first fatal disasters of the Polish campaign, several of the 
first refugees arrived at this port, and much interest was manifested towards 
them. Some time after their departure, others arrived and sojourned with us 
several weeks, or even months: they contracted many friendships. A few 
months subsequently to this period, the * Organic Statutes” were published, the 
object of which was, by a variety of inhuman means, to denationalize Poland, 
and abolish her vernacular language. This seemed a refinement of tyranny, 
revolting to the best feelings of human nature, and, in the present age, an 
insult to the cenius of civilization. It had been so regarded by many noble 
spirits in our metropolis, amongst whom, Mr. Campbell, the poet of Hope, 
was conspicuous. A society was formed there, under this gentleman’s aus- 
pices, having for its objects, the dissemination of knowledge respecting Poland, 
and the preservation of an interest in her condition. On learning this fact, 
certain inhabitants of Hull, who had previously prepared and forwaded the first 
petition to Parliament, on behalf of Poland, determined upon following the 
example; and, accordingly, on the 18th of June, last year,a meeting of 
about 42 gentlemen was held in this (the Philosophical) Hall, when it was 
resoived that an‘ Association of the Friends of Poland’ should be formed 


in this town; and the majority of gentlemen then present enrolled themselves 
as members. 


At the commencement, the number of members of this society was 84; it 
now comprises 85, whose subscriptions of 10s, per annum only will constitute 
an income, exclusive of donations of £42 10s. In some cases, individuals 
lave spontaneously become subscribers ; in others, personal or written appli- 
cations have been made. Your committee trust that those who have so gene- 
rously joined the society to promote this deeply interesting and important 
cause, will still continue their valuable support; and they further hope, as the 
philanthropic and truly British object of the Association becomes better known, 
to obtain a much greater accession of members, for which purpose unremitting 
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exertions will doubtless be used, and renewed appeals be made to the bene- 
volence and patriotism of their neighbours of either sex. Thus will the first 
great means of accomplishing the proposed object be attained, 


Afler stating the formation of a library, including books, prints, maps, &c. 
and recording the donations, not merely from the rich, but from poor people 
and children, the Report continues :— 


A fourth means for promoting the object of the association has been by hold- 
ing general meetings, at which communications of an interesting nature have 
been read, and the works of Polish artists and authors exhibited and recom- 
mended to the patronage of the meetings and the public. These proceedings 
have been always faithfully reported in the local papers, which have, from the 
commencement, been most valuable auxiliaries of the society. In order, how- 
ever, more effectually to fulfil the obligation of disseminating all such intelli- 
gence as might tend to keep the wrongs and woes of Poland before the public, 
it was resolved in committee, a month after the organization of the society, to 
publish a cheap periodical, especially devoted to this object, and entitled 
“ The Hull Polish Record.” Its publication was not to take place at fixed 
periods, but occasionally, as the society might possess the materials or the 
means, since the undertaking was but an experiment, and even a hazardous 
one—the interest in Poland, since her fall, being so abated as not to justify 
the expectation of a general demand for a work of the kind. The circulation, 
however, of the first number, greatly exceeded the aoticipations of your com- 
mittee, having extended to nearly 1800 copies: of this number, however, a 
copy was sent gratuitously to each member of the society, and from one to two 
hundred more were presented to the Ed'tors of periodical journals, to public 
institutions, and to persons whose favour it was desirable to conciliate. 


The information contained in the Record is considerable for its size and 
price, and comprises articles upon the ancient and modern history of Poland ; 
examples of the tyranny which led to its late revolution ; proofs of the viola- 
tion of the charter and the treaty of Vienna, the abrogation of the constitution, 
and recent intelligence of the atrocities that continue to be perpetrated with 
impunity ; the Polish Campaign, from the Journal of an English Surgeon ; 
appeals to the sympathies aud gratitude of Europe ;—biographical sketches of 
Polish heroes and heroines; exposures of the imternal weakness of Russia, 
and statistical particulars respecting the other leading powers ; a statement of 
the importance of commercial relations with Poland independent of Russia ; 
reports of meetings throughout the united Kingdom on behalf of Poland, and 
of speeches and proceedings in Framee, Hungary, &c. in the same cause ; 
copies of petitions, notices of works abstracts of this society’s transactions, 
select extracts from its correspondence, and from the literary organ of the 
Parent Association, specimens of Polish literature, directions for pronouncing 
the language, and poetical contributions ; besides which, this publication has 
been a vehicle for reviving public attention to some of the great, but disre- 
garded principles of international law, and for giving publicity to the address 
of the National Committee of the Polish Emigration at Pans to the Polish 
Associations in Great Britain ; as well as to the plan of an Inst:tute for pro- 
moting the instruction of young Polish Exiles ; and to various other honoura- 
ble undertakings on the part of the Poles to preserve their nationality, and 
rescue their name from extinction. This periodical has, therefore, been one 
means of diffusing knowledge, and of assuaging sorrow. Yet, your committee 
have not confined their efforts to the formation of a library, the procuring of 
papers to be read at general meetings, and the issue of a publication expressly 
advocating the Polish cause ; they have solicited and obtained the ready co- 
Operation of the Hull press, aud.of various British jousnalists, for the circula~ 
tion of articles of intelligence obtained from authentic —. ‘ 

x 
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After a full detail of the receipts and disbursements in promotion of the 
general objects of the Society, the Report concludes thus— 


Tn conclusion, and on retiring, after twelve month’s experience, your com- 
mittee beg to recommend to their successors, as the best means of serving the 
Poles: 1st. The continued diffusion, through all accessible channels, of in- 
formation respecting their history, their claims, their treatment, and the vigilant 
exposure of the hypocritical and insidious machinations of their enemy, who 
abuses the press to delude the public, and employs spies upon a soil which 
should spurn them. 2ndly. The collection of sums, however small, towards 
relieving the distresses of destitute refugees. 3rdly. The patronage and pur. 
chase of the works of art and literature to which the Poles laudably devote 
themselves to supply their wants and illustrate their nation during what they 
term their “ Pilgrimage.” And 4thly. The general support of the proposed 
schools for continuing the education of the youth of Poland, in order to coun- 
teract the barbarous design of denationalising the country by the destruction of 
its universities, the banishment of its students and professors, and the extinetion 
of its language. If the chairs of history, civil law, and moral philosophy be 
vacant at Wilna and Warsaw, let them be supplied in London, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow ; nay, if it be but to soothe the wounded feelings of the afflicted, 
and to mortify their callous oppressor, let some of us make a study of the 
forbidden tongue, that the Czar may know if he would extinguish the litera- 
ture and language of Poland, he must first depopulate Great Britain. 


It was then resolved that the following Appeal to public sympathy should be 
appended to the Report as expressive of the sentiments of the Society. 


“We cannot resist addressing an appeal to the best feelings and qualities 
of our countrymen. We call upon you by your national honour, and ancient 
character for hospitality, to take Poland under your genie ; and, as the 
best means of avoiding future insult and hostility, boldly to evince your sense 
of justice, by succouring, supporting, and vindicating the oppressed: thus 
shall you command the same homage that was wont to attend you, and still 
remain 

‘ Th’ inviolate island of the sage and free.’ 


“ Britons! We invoke you by your native bravery ; and ask, whether you 
can see a gallant people, valiant as yourselves, crushed by numbers, hemmed 
in by three despoiling Powers, and assailed on all sides by treachery—fall the 
victim of accumulated blows and wrongs, without being touched with the 
divine desire to shield and save? Britons! who delight in being deemed 


Jree ;—with what emotions can you view a nation, valuing liberty like you, 


cast down, manacled, and condemned to a debasing slavery, worse than that 
of the Negro, or even of ‘ the beasts that perish!’ By your love of free and 
equitable laws, let us call upon you to claim, for the injured Poles, those 
institutions which they attempted to establish 42 years ago, and are affec- 
tionately remembered in their annals as the Constitution of the 3rd of May— 
institutions calculated to preserve their liberties, whilst they secured them from 
the anarchy which invited foreign interference—institutions, however, of which 
they were cheated and robbed by the baleful power of Russia! Oh! suffer 
not the gloomy spirit of Despotism to triumph over the glad genius of Liberty! 
Let not us—who, as Englishmen, are proud of our achievements, proud of our 
annals, proud of our national spirit, and proud of our name in the world—let 
not us, with Manichean faith, stoop to adore the powers of darkness, and pros- 
trate Britannia’s noble brow before the military Juggernaut of the North—the 
Moloch of a thousand massacres! Let us, on the contrary, assume a formid- 
able moral attitude—do our duty—and leave the issue-to Heaven ! 


“ Generous Britons! By your love of social life, by your delight in the cha- 
rities of the domestic circle, by your regard for humanity, we conjure you to 
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pity the natives of Poland! You love your homes, and know what joy it is to 
return to them after a temporary and voluntary absence. If it be irksome to 
remain from those homes for a limited time, when your absence is voluntary— 
what would be your feelings if deprived of them for ever by the arbitrary will 
of a conqueror, ingenious in cruelty! Picture this to your minds—for it is the 
fate of the Pole! Imagine, also, if a Briton can, what further pangs he is 
doomed to endure, knowing that those beloved homes are made desolate! In 
his ‘mind’s eye’ the exiled patriot sees the devastation of his native dwelling, 
every. chamber of which was dear to infant memory; in many instances, his 
farm, his orchard, garden, park, or grounds, each alley, walk, or glade of which 
was sacred to meditation, connected with honest toil or noble thought, and hal- 
lowed by the most tender and delicious associations,—he beholds all the prey of 
the spoiler !—the hearth-stone and sanctuary of the Polander’s home desecrated 
by savage marauders ! 


“ Englishmen! in whose bosoms the domestic affections find the richest 
soil, and take the deepest root, we pray you, by the love you bear the partners 
of your heart, and by your mutual offspring, to forget not the treatment of the 
wives and matrons of Poland! For it is not enough that the sisters of charity 
are shot, or dungeoned, and publicly whipped—nor that Polish women are for 
ever deprived of the protection, support, and solace of their husbands—but the 
sole remaining pledges of their love—the breathing miniatures and remem- 
brancers of their banished husbands—the living and last links of the holiest af- 
fections, are torn from their convulsive embraces, in order to be brought up in 
utter hatred of that mother, that father, and that country to which they owe 
birth, affection, and defence. 


“ Lastly, by your veneration for the Religion which you conscientiously pro- 
fess, and by the abhorrence you would feel at any forcible attempt to change it, 
pity the persecuted Poles, whose fate it is to see their faith outraged, their 
priests imprisoned or martyred, and their churches sacrilegiously violated, and 
made the scenes of slaughter!” 


It was moved by Mr. Bruce, and seconded by Mr. Kennepy, that the 
above Report be received, adopted, and printed ; carried nem, con, 


The thanks of the Society were then voted to Robert Cutlar Fergusson, Esq. 
M.P. for his exertions in the cause of Poland, for his attention to the Hull 
Polish Society, and his honourable mention of its labours in Parliament; to 
James Silk Buckingham, Esq. M.P. for his exertions, attentions, and hand- 
some notices in Parliament, and in his Review; to the British Press in 
general, and the Hull press in particular. Thanks were also voted to the 
Council of the Hull Literary and Philosophical Society for the gratuitous use 
of their lecture-room. The meeting then proceeded to the election of a Com- 
mittee for the ensuing year. 





PUBLIC MEETING IN LONDON ON BEHALF OF THE 
EXILED POLES. 


We are happy to state, thata Morning Public Meeting was held on Tuesda 
last, at the Free Masons’ Hall, at one o'clock, Lord Dudley Stuart, M. 

in the chair; at which, resolutions were moved, and speeches made, by Lord 
Sandon, the Marquis Clanricarde, Mr. Buckingham, Mr. Beaumont, Mr. Ewart, 
Col. Stanhope, Mr. Clay, Mr. Thomas Camphell, Mr. Thelwall, Mir. Thomas 
Attwood, Mr. Dominick Browne, and others,—and that an Evening Public 
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Meeting has been fixed on, to take place at the Crown and Anchor, in the 
Strand, on Monday next, the 19th instant, at Seven o'clock, for Eight 
cisely, at which Lord Dudley Stuart has kindly consented to take the Chair; 
and on which occasion, it is expected, that many members of both Houses of 
Parliament will be present, and a large number of the most res 
families of the metropolis, as seats are to be reserved for ladies, and the 
admission will be by Tickets only. We bave no doubt, indeed, but that 
it will be a very crowded and a very brilliant meeting; and if any. cause 


deserves such an assemblage in its support, it is undoubtedly that of the 
Exiles of Poland. 





CONCLUDING LETTER TO LORD GREY, ON THE RELIGIOUS 
AND MORAL STATISTICS OF IRELAND. 


My Lorp, August 10, 1833. 
In concluding the series of letters which I have had the honour to 
address to you through the pages of the “ Parliamentary Review,” I shall 
endeavour to condense into this all the most important particulars connected 
with the Institutions and Associations of Ireland yet remaining to be described. 


In the year 1812, four thousand six hundred schools were maintained, and 
200,000 children were said to be educated in Ireland, Commissions were 
appointed, and new commissions were recommended. Reports were made, 
and plans suggested, thousands after thousands of pounds were squandered, yet 
education was still the cry. One writer had spent three months, another had 
travelled three hundred miles in Ireland, while a third had landed at Belfast, 
and taken ship at Dublin, and all were equally ready to say, ‘* What can the 
man de that cometh after the king ?” Of antagonist sentiments, and discordant 
opinions, it was not long that either had to wish ** Oh! that my adversary had 
written a book.” Publications teemed from the press, and every writer seemed 
fully confident of his own competency to describe Ireland as it was, as it is, 
and as it should be; each one saw its woes, and had discovered its remedies; 
prescriptions, recipes, draughts, and solutions, pills and pistols followed in 
rapid succession. Protestant ascendancy was the dogma, the watchword and 
the rule of government, the object of idolatry, the burden of oppression, the 
political malaria, the ruimous delusion, the dark impending cloud and the 
angel of destruction ; it is now the warring shadow, the meteor in transitu, 
the evanescing vapour; may it speedily become a tale that is told, a vision of 
the night when it is passed away. The first ray of a brighter sun for Ireland 
was cast forth when it was preposed “ by keeping clear of all interference with 
the particular religious tenets, to induee the whole people to receive the benefits 
of education as one undivided body, under one and the same system,” and 
when the government, as such, explicitlyavowed, and made it clearly to be un- 
derstood as a leading principle in any system of education, promoted by the 
Funds of the National Treasury, that no attempt should be made to influence 
or disturb the peculiar religion of any sect or description of Christians. Had 
this principle been honestly followed in the proceedings of the Kildare Place 
Society as a government institution, long ere this day, its path would have, 
like the shining light, become brighter and brighter, and its course would have 


been steewed with the blessings which it had conferred, and the returnings of 
an enlightened people. 


In the year 1811, nineteen years subsequent to the formation of the asso- 
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ciation for discountenancing vice, the society for promoting the education of 
the poor of Ireland had been formed, and was composed of various. religious 
communions, who determined to assist in the support, as well as the establish- 
ment of schools, in which the appointment of governors and teachers, and. the 
admission of scholars should be uninfluenced hy religious distinctions; re- 
quiring only that the Bible or Testament should be read, not as a book of 
elementary education, but for moral improvement; yet, not subject to the 
explanation of any one during school hours. The centre of their union, as 
weil as co-operation, was in School-street, where a good popular school had 
existed since 1786. They ‘ne’er had changed, or wished to change, their 
place,’ nor had they assisted to be the dispensers of national bounty, and 
would, perhaps, have been well content to move on ‘ in the even tenor of their 
way, unaffected by the smle of courts or the applause of statesmen ;’ and 
it is possible, that it might have been well for the real efficiency of their plans, 
and the final success of their undertaking, as well for the country chosen as 
the sphere of their exertions, had not the enjoyment of state patronage drawn 
them aside to more ostentatious display, more public notoriety, and to 
become more the object of envy, and subject to the contamination of bad 
company. But they were selected by the government for the experiment of the 
principle which we have noted, and which had been recommended by parliae 
mentary commission A grant was made to them of £6,980 of Irish 
currency. The patronage of the government continued ; similar and increas- 
ing contributions were drawn from the public purse for their support: and 
private benevolence not appearing so necessary, ceased to be valued or soli- 
cited. Three years the government money was received andl expended in the 
erection of model schools, apartments, offices, and a warehouse for stationery, 
&c. In 1817, they took possession of this new establishment in Kildare 
Place; and School Street school was replaced by an institution of a more private 
character, An important department of the operations in Kildare Place, 
were the model schools for training masters, and qualifying school assistants 
for town and country. Nor was this more necessary than the publication of a 
sufficient variety of moral, instructive, and entertaining books, fitted for sup- 
planting works of a most objectionable nature, in wide circulation among the 
ople. 
Th the three great branches of their procedure, they advanced with perhaps 
as much singleness of purpose and purity of administration as could be ex- 
pected from a bod of. men appropriating tens of thousands of government 
money, and who themselves were unsalaried servants of the people. Their 
schools have increased from year to year; the attendance at their schools has 
steadily advanced ; the number of their teachers, male and female, whose ser- 
vices are accounted efficient and acceptable throughout the country, has also 
received continual accessions; and the publications of the society have aceu- 
mulated to a respectable collection, containing a variety of useful knowledge 
and profitable entertainment, very different from what formerly composed the 
village or town school library in Ireland—when the history of the seven wise 
masters and mistresses of Rome, the seven champions of-Christendom, the 
seven wonders of the world, the Irish rogues and rapparees, the garden 0 love, 
the school of delight, nocturnal novels, the pleasant art of money catching, 
and such other books, occupied the attention of the scholars who had acquired 
a taste for reading. By the efforts of this society these works have been dis- 
placed by books of voyages, travels, natural history, national history and bio- 
graphy, besides poetry, rural economy, and almost every species of moral in- 
struction. The different kinds of works published amount to as mony as a 
hundred; and the copies sold or circulated, of all these, are stated to be 
1,465,000, of all sizes. As many as 2,390 masters and mistresses have been 
sent out to all parts of the country; while it is stated in the report for 1832, 
that they have 1,621 schools, containing 137,639 pupils. ‘Their numbers 
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average for the last seven years 1520 schools, and 114,890 children, or about 
75 scholars in each school. One statement is deduced from their own docu- 
ments ; and though we would give them credit for upright intentions and no 
wish to exaggerate, it is possible that numbers in the minor details have been 
over-rated, we shall allow 35 per cent. for this deduction, and sup the 
children to be about 90,000 in all their schools. An anxiety to introduce the 
sacred scriptures into their schools, co-operation in the support of nearly 450 
schools, with societies of either sectarian character or of proselyting tendency, 
and the violation of that rule which prohibited notes or cominents on the scri 
tures in their books, or in their instructions tendered during school hours, by 
some zealous but neither very honest nor very prudent coadjutors, added in all 
probability to the natural tendency of a literal and enlightened system of edu- 
cation, stirred up the suspicion and hostility of the Roman Catholic priests, and 
drew down upon the society petitions, reproaching and exaggerating accusations, 
which rendered it impossible and unsuitable that any popular government 
should continue pecuniary patronage for its support : so that after, perhaps, two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds had been expended from the public trea- 
sury in the course of fifteen years, the parliamentary grant has been with- 
drawn from the Kildare Place Society. Some of the most liberal friends of 
the institution will not regret this result, and the probable effect will be that 
their operations will be less shackled, and their measures less characterised by 
temporising expediency ; while with prudent management, having already laid 
in a good foundation for the time to come, in buildings, schools, school- 
masters, books, experience, &c., they may proceed with more efficiency, and 
more union of effort, with really good and active men, than could ever have 
been done under the auspices of any government. Nor need they envy any 
other association in the receipt of national support. Let them rather do the 
good they can, than murmur for the gain placed beyond their enjoyment. 


Another mode of applying the money of the treasury to the education of 
the people of this country was adopted in 1819, by a fund being placed at 
the disposal of the Lord Lieutenant, for the building of school houses, &c. 
It seems that about £35,000 had been thus appropriated till the year 
1825, by about 430 grants for so many different applicants, of whom only 
12 were Roman Catholics. I have heard it said, that some priests so contrived 
that these erections became additions to their chapels; it has not been a fre- 
quent resource in aid of the people who most need help. No schools, or 


masters, appear to have been taken under the regular patronage of this fund ; 
and we suppose it to have ceased. 


The new Board of Education, composed of seven commissioners—two 
Roman Catholics, two Presbyterian, and three Episcop alian—rendering their 
services gratuitously, and dispensing the support of the nation to all parties in 
the state, is the last effort in which the government of this country has exerted 
its power ard deliberation to promote the improvement of the peop'e. This is 
a further step of approximation in the liberality of the government towards the 
advanced demands of enlightened and less restricted policy and principles as 
cherished among the people. If the principle be not established @ priori in 
the essence of government, that the people should lead and the rulers follow, 
it is a maxim well authenticated and clearly deducible from experience, that 
rulers require to be led : all governments are less progressive than their people, 
and the sluggish movements of the former are stimulated by the energies and 
demands of the community. The vor populi is thus practically the vor Dei, 
however startling the proposition appear to the lovers of monarchical preroga- 
tive or aristocratical pre-eminence. e demands of the people in this country 
have been partially heard, and the new Board is an attempt at compromising 
the controversy ; it isa yielding to pacify, and to cause strife to cease. Who- 
ever should hold the reins of government must adopt some such measure, So 
many spoils have been heretofore carried off by the high churchman; so many 
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grants have been made to be divided according to the good pleasure of Pro- 
testants ; so large, so exorbitant, and, alas! so ruinously severe has been the 
exactions for the maintenance of the church by law established, while her mem- 
bers form so discrepant a minority, compared to the dissentients that a govern- 
ment wishing to have even the semblance of justice, far more desiring to con- 
fer something like equal benefits on all, and to establish a righteous principle, 
untainted by persecution for conscience sake, could do nothing less than, if 
grants shall continue to be conferred for educational purposes, to bestow them 
on all who would receive them, irrespective of creeds and of abstract opinions, 
It might have been better as a dernier resort, and lesfopen to the objections of 
a Protestant party, cradled under the shadow of ascendancy, to withhold con- 
tribution from all. 


As a general principle, this might have been the wisest policy and the safest, 
where there is such violent opposition between the adverse parties in the state ; 
but much preparation was requisite before there could be a departure so extreme 
from what the Protestants themselves had been used to or prepared for. To 
have withheld it from the purposes of education, and left every party to provide 
instruction for their youth as they could, would have been mere expediency, 
unless on the recognition of the general principle for which most Dissenters 
contend, and to have defended it on principle would have involved the ques- 
tion of ecclesiastical allowances, benefices, regium donum, or government 
salaries, To withdraw all aid from Roman Catholics for the improvement of 
their youth, merely because they could not agree with Protestants on their prin- 
ciples, and to continue the revenues of the church, notwithstanding that they 
were exacted from the dissentient peasantry by ~— rocess, municipal autho- 
rity, or the power of the sword, would indeed be the daring of a madman, and 
must be accomplished by the physical enforcement of a standing army: The 
new Board has old prejudices to contend against, strong prepossessions, con- 
scientious scruples, ignorance, bigotry, and political partizanship ; and if it has, 
or shall have, achieved any good for the country, we must ascribe it, under the 
blessing of Providence, to the good that is inherent in the great principle on 
which it has been formed. If the Protestant clergy had been in this generation a 
little wiser, they woul.1 have come quietly into the measure, and lent their best 
energies to render effectual what was good and liberal, and withstood what they 
disapproved or thought would be injurious. If they had been too forward 
they would have excited suspicion—all that has hitherto been done by them 
avowedly for purposes of education having had too much a sinister ares 
but if they had acted when called upon, and exerted themselves in their sphere 
if they had proved themselves the shepherds of the men of Israel, and not of 
silly sheep ; if they had sought to feed their flock with knowledge, and not 
with authority, with dogmas and bigotry, the effect might have been great and 
glorious. However, what has been done may be turned to good account. 


A thousand applications have been made to the new Board, signed by 15,000 

uisitionists, 6,000 of whom are Protestants, and 161 Protestant Ministers. 
Of these applications 700 have been granted, and there are now 100,000 
children in the schools under the patronage of the Board; 75 applications 
have been refused for various reasons, of which 17 were because it was pro- 
posed the schools should be held in places of worship; 200 applications remain 
under consideration. As soon as a school under the Board is established in a 
neighbourhood, numerous applications proceed from the vicinity. School books 
and works of elementary instruction are both under aga and issuing 
from the press; while model schools are in operation for qualifying teachers, 
both male and female; and it is not at all improbable that the ex e and 
labours of the Kildare-place Schools may be of great service to members 
and subordinate agents of the Government Board. Is there any reason why 
they should not both labour and co-operate for the good of the people, and the 
one help the other? 1f the atterwpt shall accomplish in any measure the peace 
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and union of diverse parties, who have hitherto contended for su , a 
great good will be gained; if it advance the general and well-conducted edu- 
cation of the people ; if it improve and increase the knowledge of the popula. 
tion; if it act as a stimulant and correction to other systems, the originators 
and labourers will deserve, and will ultimately receive, the acknowledgments 
of the community and the praise of ail impartial men, and have their names 
enrolled among the benefactois of their country—the promoters of intelligence 
and the persecuted sufferers in a good cause; and those who maligned, and, 
for temporary purposes, made abuse of their plan, a stalking horse to vulgar 
popularity and party warfare, will either be forgotten, or being ashamed of 
themselves, will be forgiven and made partakers of the general benefit. 


A few remarks shall suffice on the benevolent institutions formed either in 
Treland, or in England for Ireland, and chiefly of the London Hibernian So- 
ciety, the Sunday School Society, the Irish Society, the Baptist Irish Evan- 
gelical Society, the Methodist Schools, and Erasmus Smith’s Foundation. 
There are minor associations and institutions, whose operaticus and details are 
beyond our inquiry. ‘The London Hibernian Society had its origin in the 
year 1800, by the association of some benevolent persons, who among other 
measures for effecting what they thought desirable in Ireland, proposed the 
employment of ministers of religion and the establishment of schools, accom- 

anied by the circulation of the scriptures, or purely religious publications, 

Ve may assert of this and of all similar benevolent institutions for Ireland, 
that they are standing witnesses of the inefficiency of the dear-bought establish- 
ment. Experience taught them that a combination of churchmen and dis- 
senters could not effectually employ preachers, except of some particular de- 
nomination ; and in the year 1814, the employment of such agents was en- 
tirely relinquished, their exertions were more energetically directed to the 
establishment and conduct of day schcols, adult schools, and Sunday schools ; 
not a few however of their schouls, or of schools taken under their patronage, 
were connected with other societies ; indeed we have been told of schools en- 
rolled on the lists of three different associations, and receiving aid from eaeh, 
while the number of their pupils was claimed by all the three, and publ.shed 
to the world by each, forming a much larger aggregate to the eye of the bene- 
volent contributor than really existed of pupils under the influence of Christian 
education. 


This abuse may have arisen from an oversight~—it may have received coun- 
tenance from the indiscreetness of well-meaning and honest persons; but we 
fear its extent can be traced to the love of money, which is the root of all evil, 
the avarice of individuals, and to the tendency in Ireland of making every good 
thing a job. Oh! what a leprosy is that jobbing in this country ! it cleaves to, 
it spreads over, it vitiates almost every attempt for the amelioration of the 

le, the extension of knowledge, and the promotion of science. Another de- 
ect of the Hibernian School Society, especially under the administration of 
the late M. P. for Dundalk, was a violent tendency to monopolise the credit of 
every good thing done, or to be done, from the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear, 
and almost to deny any knowledge as possessed by other institutions of what 
should be done. So strong was this disposition of the zealous partizan that, 
what will scarcely be believed now, he assailed with a bitterness and a rancour 
almost unaccountable the proceedings of the Kildare Place Association ; but 
men are changeable beings, and there is a reason for every thing. A good deal 
was said by the officials of this society about proselytism and conversion; and 
they professed to disclaim the one, while they boasted of, and eagerly sought 
the other. It is not easy to distinguish the difference to a cursory Salles and 
Lieutenant Gordon might as well have left the matter sub umbra. In their 
a for 1832, it is stated that there are in connexion with this society 1569 
ools, and 90,085 scholars, but this includes Sunday, adult and day schools; 


aud as the same pupils attend im many cases, the day and Sunday or adult 
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schools, the number appears greater than it is; they however reckon 73,655 
scholars altogether; if we make any allowances and reduce the number to 
50,000 scholars, independent of all other institutions, we may not greatly fail 
of the truth. They have also 53 inspectors and scripture readers, besides local 
patrons ; their income for the same year exceeded their expenditure a little, and 
amounted to £9,237. 7s. 1d. 


The Sunday School Society for Ireland was established in 1809: it as- 
sumes no control over the internal arrangements of the schools in connection 
with it; kind admonition and advice is its only interference, and the agents 
and managers labour to promote the establishment, and give every facility for 
conducting schools kept on Sunday ; they disseminate the most approved plans 
for the management of such schools, and supply them with spelling books, 
copies of the Scriptures, or extracts therefrom. No grants of money are made 
to schools in this connexion. The teachers are all gratuitous labourers, and 
while the acquisition of the elementary knowledge of letters is an important 
end of their efforts, the principal and well-understood aim of these bene- 
volent individuals so engaged, is to extend the knowledge of the sacred scriptures, 
and the principles which they deem of heavenly origin, and fitted to make 
men wise to salvation. They are of great benefit too in bringing the more re- 
mote sections of society into closer converse and intercourse, so as to exciteand 
cherish the better sympathies of our nature in society. They have brought 
into circulation not only many copies and portions of the sacred volume, but 
also spelling books, and a work on education, entitled “ Hints for conducti 
Sunday Schools.” The numbers of schools and pupils have rapidly senna | 
and the effects are not less pleasing than unexpected. The society receives aid 
from friends and associations in England and Scotland, and has been in corre- 
spondence with educational institutions for mutual counsel and encouragement. 


The total number of schools connected with this society ist January, 1833, 
were 2,642, attended by 19,142 gratuitous teachers, and 206,717 scholars; of 
this last number, 112,256 are reported to be reading the bible or testament ; 
and 35,239 are declared to be adults above 15 years of age, while more than a 
hundred thousand scholars are said to be dependent on these schools for any 
knowledge of letters, not having access for instruction to daily schools. Since 
the origin of this society the managers have granted, or sold at reduced prices, 
1,008 roll and minute books; 4,414 books of hints, &c.; 57,147 Freeman's 
cards for adults; 197,153 alphabets ; 740,036 spelling books; 112 scripture 
extracts; 327,030 New Testaments: 65,236 Bibles for the use of the schools. 
The number of teachers has been increasing, and it is interesting to observe, 
that schools are now taught, in many instances, by young persons who once 
themselves, as scholars, received instructions in these schools ; while in many 
places meetings of the teachers are held, under the superintendence of suitable 
instructors, when the subject for instruction on the ensuing Sabbath is examined 
and commented on, so as to secure the general efficiency of the system and 
teachers in their laudable exertions. 


There are doubtless abuses in the ecclesiastical establishment of Wales, as 
there will be in all such trons, as there are also in the Church of Scot- 
land, among the Highland Presbyteries ; and we may find here and there men 
bearing the rank, and receiving the emoluments of parochial minister, who 
either do not know the Welsh or the Gaelic languages so as to preach in it to 
the people, or who, having merely learned it to accommodate them for a ol 
sentation sermon, have no pleasure, and perform no duty in it. But the Dis- 
senters in England, and the Presbyterians in Scotland, make ample amends for 
this, by sanninegng ie ish towns numerous Welsh chapels and Welsh 
preachers, and Gaelic chapels and ministers, for the people who sojourn among 
them ; Welsh and Gaelic schools, too, may be found in the low lands, and in 
English cities. Nay, the Welsh have carried their generous regard for theit 
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wandering countrymen so far as to establish services in Welsh in the. city of 
Dublin. 


Now, my Lord, it is computed by his Majesty’s Commissioners for Edu- 
cational Inquiry, that the number of Irish who employ the ancient language of 
this country exclusively, is not less than 500,000 people; and that at least a 
million more, though they have some knowledge of the English, and are able 
to employ it for the purposes of traffic, make use of their native tongue on all 
other occasions, as the natural vehicle of their thoughts. I have seen’among 
such people the confidence inspired in the “Ra leader, and the attention 
rendered to the instructor who addressed them in their own tongue. Well, 
how many ministers of the established church use this natural instrument for 
parochial instruction among their own people in Ireland? Not one, my Lord. 
How many schools under the auspices of the church? I cannot find one in all 
the report of the commissioners. I do not see the appropriation of church 
revenues, bounteous as they have been for the application of collegiate resuurces, 
neither ministers, fellows, professors, scholars, or schools, by law or by practice 
in connexion with the established church of Ireland. They have indeed one 
clergyman who uses that language for instruction, but he displays his talent in 
Lendon! There are three or four clergymen in the country who can speak 
Irish fluently, for it was their mother’s vernacular dialect; but they cannot, or 
will not preach it. This would either be unfashionable, or their living or 
curacy is not in a country thickly peopled with those who understand the 
native Irish. Shame upon the church of England in Ireland if ever she 
perishes, and the omens have a threatening aspect ; it will be by her own folly 


as a_felo de se, and she may be buried at four cross-roads, with a stake driven 
through her body. 


Among all the objects of a well-timed charity, what one more legitimate 
could be selected than the supply of this want? A society has been formed 
whose object is to promote the scriptural education (why not a society to pro- 
mote general education!) by the establishment of schools for the Irish language, 
wherein the Irish peasant shall be enabled to peruse the Scriptures in his own 
tongue. It is now in the 16th year of its operations. The good men in con-- 
nexion with this institution seem very solicitous to diclaim any attempt to per 
pone the Irish language, (why not, if the people like it?) but they should 
eave that to the operation of extending knowledge, It has been found that in 
the process of learning the native Irish, the scholars have not only acquired a 
desire for, but have made great progress in English reading. It is a natural 
consequence of an active mind, that where a taste for reading has been infused 
in a language ill supplied with literature, other sources will be pursued ; and 
so it has proved that the study of Irish creates a desire for acquaintance with 
the English. The business of their society is conducted by a committee of 
members and other officers ; but it is a fundamental rule of the constitution, 
that none but such members as belong to the established church shall be 
appointed on the managing committee. The funds arise from voluntary con- 
tributions ; and were for the year ending March, 1833, £3,248 1s. 4d. They 
have 370 schools, and nearly eleven thousand scholars, who are chiefly adults ; 
sometimes taught at their own houses in the evenings, or on holidays. This is 
something, but alas! what is it to the 500,000 who use this language exclu- 
sively? What a neglected country has this been in matters the most vital ; 
every one seeking his gain from his quarters, but general beneficence on wise 


and worthy laws seems beyond the reach of the philanthropists who have 
sought Ireland’s weal. 


The Baptist Irish Evangelical Society has schools established in three dis- 
tricts of Ireland, and profess to have succeeded in their endeavours. This 
society was formed in 1814. It is an avowedly religious association, and is 
maintained by the contributions of that peculiar denomination, aided by the 
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subscriptions of others who generally approve of the fundamental principle, 
that the Scriptures alone should be taught in their schools. The managers have 
encouraged the increase of native Irish schools in the parts where that |] 

spoken. Ninety-one week day schools are fg iow by its friends, and they 
are said to contain one thousand children; besides 25 evening schools for 
adults during the winter months, attended by sometimes about 700 persons. 
Some of the present school-masters received their own education in the schools 
of this society. 


The Methodist Missionary Society has maintained schools in various parts 
of Ireland, which they regard as valuable auxiliaries in the promotion of know- 
ledge and piety; the Scriptures are constantly read in them, accompanied b 
Catechetical instruction; the common rudiments of learning are afforded, 
theugh, in a majority of cases, the poverty of the parents will not permit a long 
course of education. There are 20 schools, and they report that the children 
receiving instruction in them, are 5,000. The schools are supported by the 
Methodist Mission Fund, and superintended by a minister of their connexion, 
who ~~ and pays the school-masters according to the proficiency, and the 
work done. 


The Moravians maintain schools at their stations, chiefly for the members of 
their own denomination. They have single sisters and single brethren whose 
labours are carefully directed to the promotion of knowledge among the rising 
generation. At Grace Hill, an extensive and respectable boarding school is 
kept up for the education of the better classes of their own flock, or others 
who may comply with their rules. 


The Schools on Erasmus Smith’s foundation, are stated by the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Education Inquiry to be 113, and to contain about 9,000 
pupils. It would surely have added to the interest of their report, if they had 
informed us who this patron of Irish education was, and by what principles 
his benevolent institutions were to be regulated. I find that as early as the 
year 1724, an Act of Parliament passed for further application of the rents 
and profits of the lands and tenements formerly given by Erasmus Smith, 
Esq. deceased, for charitable uses, and for refusing further proceedings to the 
governors of Erasmus Smith’s schools, who were empowered to exercise 2 
control and authority. I believe the present authorities are all churchmen, 
and no small share of the revenues of this charity is absorbed in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, fur professorships, &c. Of the nine thousand pupils, 4,215 are 
of the Church by law established : 3,240, only of Roman Catholics; and 
2,560 of Presbyterian and other denominations. Is this an equal or ie 
tionate division, or agreeable to the will of the testator? How many thi 
fall to the portion of those, who use religion by law! In these 113 schools, 
the average in each school seems to be about 79 pupils, and nearly a half 
of these are episcopalians, though there is such disproportion in their numbers 
as to national population with the other sects, 


It would be an unpardonable omission to leave out of our view, the Cork 
Institution, the Belf..st Academy, the College of Maynooth, the Royal Dublin 
Society, and Trinity College, Dublin ; but it would be so manifestly unjust 
to these institutions to discuss their merits in a few lines, that I shall reserve 
them till another, but not distant opportunity. 


There remain to be stated, the voluntary and pay schools, throughout the 
country. Of these we find, there were, in 1826, schools wholly maintained by 
individuals 322, containing upwards of 13,600 scholars; pay schools, uncon- 
nected with societies, 9,352, containing about 400,000 pupils; strictly Roman 
Catholic female schools attached to Nunneries 46, educating about 7,500 chil- 
dren ; Christian brotherhood and other religious orders, 24 schools, numbering 
about 5,500 scholars ; and day schools supported by subscription 350, con- 
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taining nearly 54,000 pupils; giving of what we may designate by denomina™ 
tion of the Teachers and Patrons Roman Catholic charity schools 422, in 
which 47,000 pupils were receiving daily education. 


At the time to which we have referred, 1826, the Inquiry of the Commis- 
sioners shewed, that there were, independent of Sunday schools, more than 
560,000 scholars in the four provinces of Ireland, attending 11,829 scholars, 
This was nearly treble the number exhibited in 1812. If we have not 
exceeded our data, we have found that, at this time, there may be, deducting 
some who are connected with more than one society, 

Schools. Scholars. 

Roman Catholic Charity Schools ........ 422 .... 47,000 
Pay Schools.......e+ee fae ban at - 9,353 .... 400,000 
Schools maintained by individuals........ 322 .... 13,600 
Erasmus Smith’s Schools ........0.00. 100 1... Cie 
Wlorvaviets ..... cess cee an cecceses Nees wheres cece 150 
Wesleyan Methodist Schools 20 .... 5,000 
Baptist Irish Evangelical Society Schools.. 160 
Irish Society Schools 370 
Sunday School Society for Ireland 
London Hibernian Society School 
Board of Education Schools ....... .... 
Kildare Place Society Schools .......... 
Schools of the Association for discountenancing 

Lf ee ene SR Re ue 
Charter Schools - 
Diocesan Schools 
Foundling Hospital 
Female Cirpham. Sowte 2.160 -ip ciaesie oe ceuvaees ree ve 
Hibernian Society for Soldiers’ children ......0eeeee0- 
Hibernian Marine Society for Sailors, ditto .......e.++: 


eeeeereerees eeeeseere 


Total 855,403 


In round numbers we are here presented with the scholars in Ireland as 
800,000. 


These calculations, my Lord, may appear incredible; yet the more important 
items are taken from accredited reports, with numerous deductions, and the 
final surrender of 50,000, to make the sum come into round numbers. This 
statement gives us one scholar for every ten of the people in Ireland; we 
ought surely to be a well-conducted nation ; and did the Establishment aceom- 

lish the work it is so well paid for, this should still be a nation of Saints. I 

d thought of condensing all the items of educational expenditure and eccle- 
siastical emolument ; but I shall commit the whole estimate to that ornament 
of your Lordship’s house, who is so nearly connected with Ireland, and 
though called by his English title, Viscount Vane, is better and mo:e correctly 
known as the Marquis of Londonderry. 


At present, my Lord, I have neither space nor leisure for further observa- 
tion, and with many apologies for so long.a letter, but trusting to the im- 
portance of the subject, and your Lordship’s favour, 


I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship's most obedient humble servant, 
A RESIDENT IN IRELAND. 
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MORE CLERICAL RAPACITY. 


WAGES OF SERVANTS, PROFITS OF TRADE, AND COPPICE 
WOODS, CHARGED WITH TITHES. 


Sir, Monmouthshire, August 10, 1833. 
I cannot refrain from expressing the pleasure I feel to know that your 
Review isnot to be suspended during the intervals of Parliamentary Sessions . 
In the present drgraded state of too many of our Periodicals, the Quarterly 
and Edinburgh Reviews for instance, which have become (it is grievous to say 
it of the latter) the mere tools of party, the Country cannot afford to lose, even 
for a time only, so able and above all so intrepid an asserter of truth, as your 
Partiamentary Review has proved itself to be ; a sentimentin whichevery 
rational and consistent friend to the great cause of Civil and Religious Liberty, 
must not only join, but will, I trust, shew his sense of the value of such an 
auxiliary, and of his conviction thereof, by promoting the extension of its 
circulation and usefulness to the utmost of his power. 


I know of nothing in this country more disgraceful to the friends of liberty, 
or which has proved more injurious to the cause itself, than the chilling in- 
difference which they have but too often shewn to such efforts as yours, when a } 
tithe part of the countenance and pecuniary support which is so freely bestowed i 
upon objects of mere ostentation or luxury, would have carried invaluable in- 
struction and sound principles into the remotest corner of the islan.l, and have 
much better prepared the great massof the people of this nation for acting as 
civilized and rational beings in the approaching momentous crisis of the fate of 
our common country, than itis to be feared they at present are. 


All this, however, is apart from the subject on which I took up my pen; they 
are sentiments which I entertained and avowed, (as it is well known to many 
though coming from a humble individual) long before my sense of justice and ; 
sympathy for sufferers in the cause of the public, were roused by the knowledge ‘ 
of the vast sacrifices which you Sir, have made at theshrine of Freedom ; and 
my excuse for this excursive exordium must be, that what is felt strongly is apt 
to be expressed freely. 


The subject to which I particularly wished to draw your attention, and that 
of your readers, is the monstrous encroachments and insatiable avarice of the 
church, manifested at this present time by the clergy, and other svlf-called 
friends of the Establishment, remarkable more x eer at a oncened time 
when her abuses are being more than ever exposed, and herself becoming fast 
the object of general odium. 


At the late Yorkshire Assizes it transpired that one Lundy, rector of the 
parish of Lockington has claimed tithes of the personal earnings of Servants, 
Jemale as well as male, and of common day labourers, and one of the latter, at 
least, has been sent to the House of Correction for refusing to pay the priest’s 
demand! Another clergyman of the name of Coddington, claims, (as he 
says) by the composition of his parish made in the 13th century, the tithe of 
the profits of all lucrative trades! and besides many other such creditable acts 
in different parts of England and Wales, which it would be tiresome tu enu- 
merate, the counties of Monmouth and Glamorgan have been within the last 
fortnight thrown into a great and increasing ferment by a demand on the part of 
the Church, of the tithes of the Coppice woods, situated in the hills of those 
counties, which have never before paid tithes. 


It is already known that Exchequer processes have been issued against 
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several of the principal landed proprietors, who, though very materially con- 
cerned, are by no means the only parties interested. Not a collier in the 
immense collieries and iron works of the hills of Monmouth and Glamorgan- 
shire, but must be more or less injured by the rise in the price of pit or pro 
wood—not a tinn’d-plate, or charcoal work throughout the country, but must 
feel the rise in the price of cordwood, enhanced as both must be by the 
grasping rapacious act of the Church, in taking away what can amount to little 
if any less than two tenths of the produce in the state in which the tithe is 
claimed. 


But, this novel attempt farther to enrich an already gorged Church establish- 
ment, will be resisted to the uttermost; and in the mean time it is well, if 
the attempt of these Friends of the Church do not bring about in this country 
a state of affairs too nearly resembling that which their rapacious brethren in 
Ireland have effected in that unhappy country. There are circumstances 
which may be stated at a future time, that materially enhance the enormity of 
these last mentioned attempts. My present object is to sound the tocsin of 
alarm, to place the people on their guard against further clerical usurpations 
—and above all, to induce them to shake off their present disgraceful and 
dangerous apathy, and to be prepared, as one man, to deluge the Houses of 
Parliament with petitions for the immediate abolition of Tithes at the begin 
ning of the next session. 


M———. 





SOPHISTS. 


Sophists are persons who, keeping a look out for the weaknesses and mistakes 
of philosophers, try toturn them to their own account, or to employ them for 
some unworthy and unphilosophical purpose. So that, in fact, such people 
have nothing to do with philosophy. If they profess to be unphilosophical 
from principal, they are to be regarded as the enemies of philosophy and to be 
treated as such. The most dangerous class amongst them are those who are 
sceptics out of pure hatred for philosophy. Other sceptics may in _ be very 
estimable persons, they are the foreruners of the third period. ey have a 
genuine gift of philosophical analysis, and only want a spiritual mastery and 
comendation; they have the requisite capacity, but not the self-impelling 
force; they feel the insufficiency of preceeding systems; no one of these is 
able to vivify the whole of their spiritual nature ; they have a correct taste, but 
are devoid of the needful energy of a productive imagination. They are of 
necessity polemical. All ecclecties are septics at the bottom; the more they 
mbrace, the more sceptical are they, which last remark is confirmed by the 
act, that the men of the greatest and soundest learning in former times have 
confessed at the end of their lives that they knew the least— Novalis. 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


My lord Bacon compares times to ways, some more plain and easy to pass; 
others more rugged and more hard. The former is better for him who lives in 
them. The latter is better for the reader, not only in the pleasure of reading 
the variety of accidents in them ; but because, in their contests, fine notions 
arise, which, otherwise, might have been concealed, and which may be benefi- 
cial to the readers, in succeeding times. Also, in shewing the causes of these 
distemper*, succeeding generations may be admonished to present them.— 
Roger Coke. 





G. Cow1e, Printer, 13, Newcastle Street. Strand. 





